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The Farmers’ Union was the third large farmers’ organization to 
sweep over the South. It was preceded by the Grange, which reached 
its height in 1874, when it had a membership of 858,050 ;* and the 
Farmers’ Alliance, which in the early nineties attained the member- 
ship of about 3,000,000.2 The Farmers’ Union, which was officially 
known as the Farmers’ Educational and Coéperative Union of 
America, was organized and chartered at Point, Texas, in 1902, 
from where it spread eastwardly through the South, entering North 
Carolina in 1905.° The Farmers’ Union membership never exceeded 
155,000* but it had a larger percentage of its total national member- 
ship in North Carolina when at its height, than did either the Grange 
or the Alliance when they were at their respective heights.° 

The career of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union was greatly 
conditioned by its predecessors, the Grange and the Alliance. Espe- 
cially did the record of the Alliance affect the Farmers’ Union. The 
Populist party had originated from the Alliance and fused with the 
Republican party in 1894. The Populist local self-governing law of 
1895 had let about a thousand Negroes into public office. This and 


- paved ae Agricultural Organization in the United States, p. 395. 
+» Pp. 457. 

_ * Progressive Farmer (Raleigh) February 14, 1905, and Charles S. Barrett, Mission, History and 
Times of the Farmers’ Union, (Nashville, Marshall and Bruce Company, 1909), p. 248. 

“Commodore B. Fisher in his The Farmers’ Union, (Lexington, Kentucky, University of Kentucky, 
1920), p. 6, states this to be the greatest membership, although literature during the time when the 
Union was at its height in the South, claims as many members for the Union as 4,000,000. Fisher’s 
oupeiaens are based upon actual dues and are therefore the best estimate of paid-up male member- 
ship. 

.._ ,* The North Carolina Farmers’ Alliance had about three times as many actual members when at 
its height as did the North Carolina Farmers’ Union, but the National organization of the Alliance 
greatly exceeded that of the Union. 

_* Simeon A. Delap, ‘‘The Populist Party in North Carolina,” Historical Papers published by the 
Trinity College Historical Society, Series XIV, (Durham, N. C., 1922) pp. 40-74. 
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other actions of the Populist party gave the Alliance a black eye in 
the State.’ When the Populist party disintegrated, there was little 
left of the Farmers’ Alliance save the shell of the old organization, 
but the record left by the Alliance and Populist party made it 
difficult to organize its successor, the Farmers’ Union. The two 
organizations were so similar that many people were afraid the Union 
would also go into polities.* S. H. Colwick, the first organizer of the 
Farmers’ Union in North Carolina, wrote in the Progressive Farmer,* 
that they “must not lose sight of the fact that the old record of the 
Alliance cannot be eliminated . . . and we ought not to arouse 
the old animosities of the past and make it harder to organize on that 
account.” 

Most of the Farmers’ Union leaders had been Alliance members.° 
This explains the continuous admonitions and warnings to “keep out 
of politics” that appeared in Union literature. One of the most often 
quoted parts of the constitution was: “No officer of the Farmers’ 
Educational and Codperative Union of America for the State of 
North Carolina—Loeal, County or State—shall be permitted to be 
a candidate for or to accept any political office, either County, State 
or National, provided that the offices of Justice of the Peace and 
Public School Commissioners are not considered political offices in 
the sense of this section.”*° The constitution also states that “Nothing 
of a sectarian or partisan nature shall be discussed in the Union, and 
any member guilty of violating this section shall be expelled from 
the Union after the second offense.” 

In the words of Mr. J. Z. Green, editor of the Carolina Union 
Farmer, and for many years organizer-lecturer of the North Caro- 
lina Division, “The first time any man is found trying to ride the 
Union into political office, every member should feel it his duty to 
help give him an inglorious defeat.”** However, the Union was not 
opposed to using its influence to secure desired legislation. 

Since the Alliance had entered into many business enterprises that 
had failed, such as the shoe factory at Hillsboro, the Union officials 
were opposed to carrying the idea of codperative commercial enter- 
prises too far. On the other hand, the Farmers’ Union followed in 


U Spanos 2 pm, Mission, History and Times of the Farmers’ Union, p. 248. 

* May 31, 7 

* This information was obtained through questionnaires sent to leaders of the Farmers’ Union. 
1° Progressive Farmer, January 23, 1908 and May 6, 1916. 

41 Progressive Farmer, April 13, 1918. 
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the footsteps of both the Alliance and the Grange with regard to 
smaller codperative endeavors, chief of which was the purchase of 
fertilizer. Although the State Union and the Alliance have always 
been on friendly terms, sending greetings back and forth at meetings 
and discussing the advisability of uniting,’? they have not united 
because the Alliance desired to keep its integrity so that the money 
in the treasury might be held intact.*® 


The Farmers’ Union endeavored to improve education as had the 
Grange and the Alliance.** In 1910 the Greensboro Telegram said: 
“No other agency has so aroused the farmers to the necessity of educa- 
tion as has the Farmers’ Union,’*® The Union also used its influence 


to secure other legislation desired by the farmers as the Alliance had 
done. 


The immediate successor of the Alliance in North Carolina by way 
of a farmers’ organization was the Southern Cotton Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, an “organization that took in everybody . . . was a 
conglomeration of various and conflicting interests . . . had 
no fees, no roll of membership except what came in through voluntary 
contributions and in a loose fashion organized the State” and was 
“drawing its expiring breath” when the Farmers’ Union entered the 
State.*° Some of the Cotton Growers’ Associations were converted 
into live Farmers’ Unions.*‘ 


The constitution’* of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union did not 
differ greatly from those of its predecessors, the Grange and the 


13 Greensboro Daily News, December 13, 1928. 

18 This information was given by various Union and Alliance leaders. North Carolina is the only 
state in the country where the Farmers’ Alliance has not long since passed out of existence. The lon- 
gevity of the Alliance in North Carolina, though it has for years been a mere shell, is due to the money 
which was left in the treasury when the Alliance was strong. 

“The Grange had adopted a resolution asking that instruction ‘‘necessary to intelligent manage- 
ment of farm . . . and household”’ be given, and as a result of this agitation several Grange schools 
a established in connection with the Grange halls. Solon J. Buck, The Granger Movement, pp. 290- 

1 


The Populist party which grew out of the Alliance, helped to secure such school legislation as: 
increased school taxes, abolition of county boards of education, establishment of the four-months 
uniform school, state examination of teachers and the sbustitution of a county school supervisor for 
the original examiner. Simeon A. Delap, ‘‘The Populist Party in North Carolina,” in Historical Pa- 
pers published by the Trinity College Historical Society, Series XIV, (Durham, N. C., 1922), pp. 40-74. 

18 December 15, 1910. 

1* Carolina Union Farmer, June 1, 1910. The Carolina Union Farmer was first a bi-monthly, printed 
and edited in Marshville by J. Z. Green, organizer-lecturer of the State Union. In 1910 the paper be- 
came a weekly and was printed in Charlotte. In 1911 the Union purchased the paper and edited it 
in Gastonia until the early part of 1912, when it was edited in Raleigh. In May of 1913 the Progressive 
Farmer bought the Carolina Union Farmer from the Union. It agreed torun a Farmers’ Union column 
and the Carolina Union Farmer was discontinued. The Progressive Farmer became the official organ 
of the organization. 

11 Ibid., December 5, 1912. According to Dr. J. M. Templeton, vice-president of the State Union 
and president of the Wake County Union, the Farmers’ Union organizers used 150 dollars in organiz- 
ing the Wake County Union. This money had belonged to the defunct Cotton Growers’ Association. 

18 The constitution used by the North Carolina Farmers’ Union differs from that of the National 


Union because the latter was revised in 1919 when the State Union had withdrawn from the National 
organization. 
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Alliance.*® The Union’s constitution specified that in order to be 
voted a member of the Farmers’ Union, one must be a three-months’ 
resident of a local community and be of “sound mind and over the 
age of sixteen years, a white person or Indian, of industrious habits, 
who believes in the Supreme Being, is of good moral character, and is 
a farmer, farm laborer, rural mechanic, rural school teacher, phy- 
sician, or minister of the gospel; who is not engaged in banking, 
merchandising, practicing law, and who does not belong to any trust 
or combine which speculates in agricultural products or otherwise 
affects injuriously the agricultural interests . . . ,” except that 
farmers owning bank stock were not to be considered bankers. Edi- 
tors might join after signing a pledge. The North Carolina organiza- 
tion was always a secret order and three votes were sufficient to 
exclude an individual from membership. 

The first local Farmers’ Union in North Carolina was organized 
at Boiling Springs, Cleveland County, the latter part of the year 
1905 by S. H. Colwick*? who had moved there from Texas. The 
Cleveland County Union was organized February 3, 1906, with 
eleven local unions.*” The next year this County Union sent 8S. L. 
Carter to the National meeting at Little Rock, and at his request 
J. G. Armstrong of Arkansas, and G. W. Fant, of Texas, were sent 
by the National Union to organize North Carolina. The Cleveland 
County Union had expected to pay Carter’s expenses but the National 
Union paid them in addition to sending the organizers. W. A. Morris 
of Alabama became an organizer in North Carolina in 1907.” 

At the call of G. W. Fant, the North Carolina State Union was 
organized at Charlotte, April 1, 1908.** The county unions of Cabar- 
rus, Catawba, Cleveland, Clay, Gaston, Lincoln, Mecklenburg, - 
Rutherford, and Union composed the State organization at its be- 
ginning.** All of these counties with the exception of Clay, which 
is in the southwestern Mountain section, are grouped together in the 
southwest Piedmont and southeast Mountain sections. When the 
State Union was organized there were 5,000 members reported as 


#* The preamble resembles those of both the Grange and the Alliance. 
% Progressive Farmer, February 14, 1905, p. 12. Charles S. Barrett, Mission, History and Times 


of the Farmers’ Union, p. 248. (Note: The Carolina Union Farmer, June 1, 1910, gives the organizer’s 
name as S. H. Carwick.) 


11 Progressive Farmer, March 19, 1908. 


This information was obtained from correspondence with FE. C. Faires, the first secretary-treas- 
urer of the North Carolina Division. 
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belonging to 185 locals chartered in 21 counties,” although dues were 
paid for only 928 members.** From the nine organized counties, the 
Farmers’ Union spread northeastwardly in the State. In December 
1909, there were 48 counties and 936 locals organized and national 
dues were paid for 5,000 members.” Sixty-five counties were organ- 
ized by December 14, 1910, when there were 1,594 locals and dues 
were paid into the National treasury for 18,777 members, which 
means that the membership had more than trebled in one year.” The 
membership in 1911 rose to 25,088 and in 1912 the high water mark 
was reached when there were 33,688 paid-up members.” In 1912 
there were 1,783 locals that paid dues.** This would make an aver- 
age of almost 19 members for each local. In 1912, 8.71 per cent 
of the white male population of the rural districts of the State who 
were 15 years of age and over were paid-up members of the Union.” 

At the end of 1908 the State treasury had $621.75 of cash on 
hand. This sum grew to be $3,009.29 the next year, and continued 
to grow until there was a surplus of $18,659.91 in 1914.” 


As the organization spread northeastwardly from the original nine 
counties, the Piedmont section.and adjacent counties were organized. 
Each year in the Coastal or Mountain sections, a few more county 
organizations were effected. As this spread was taking place, there 
was a tendency for the membership of the State Union to center in 
the tobacco region of the northwest Piedmont and northeast Moun- 
tain sections. Surry, Stokes and Iredell were the leading counties in 
1912, each having over 1,000 members. 


Rowan County had over 1,000 members in 1913. But by 1919 
the Union membership declined leaving Wake and Rowan counties 
in the lead. In 1928 the Union had only 1,364 members and 64 
locals in 19 counties. Over one-half of these 1,364 members resided 
in Rowan County. After 1909 the organization had centered in the 
Piedmont section with the exception of Northampton and Pitt coun- 
ties in the Coastal Plain region and Surry and Wilkes in the Moun- 


23 Minutes of the Annual Meeting of the North Carolina Division of the Farmers’ Educational and 
+" _aceaaaae Union of America, 1909, p. 16. (Hereafter abbreviated.) Progressive Farmer, March 12, 


24 Computed from figures taken from the National Minutes of the Farmers’ Union by A. C. Davis, 
former secretary-treasurer. , 

1 Tbid., and Minutes of the State Union’s annual meeting, 1909, p. 16. 

2* Ibid., and Minutes, 1910, p. 16, and computed from the State eecretary-treasurer’s books. 

7 Computed from the State secretary-treasurer’s books. 

%* Computation based on 1910 census report. (Note: The Union members were over 16 years of 
age. Persons who were listed in the Census with age unknown are included in this computation. 

Minutes of the State Union's annual meetings. 










THE DIGTRIBUTICH OF THE PAID-UP MEMBERSHIP OF THE MORTH CAROT.INA 
FARMERS’ UI0N BY COUNTIES LI 1912, 
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tain region. However, when the organization was at its height the 
membership was quite well distributed over the State. In 1912 and 
1913, the strong counties were located either in the tobacco region as 
was Surry, Stokes and Forsyth, or in the cotton region as was Wake, 
Rowan and Iredell, but few counties were strong where one crop 








systems prevailed.*° 


MemBersHIP OF THE Nortu CAROLINA FARMERS’ UNION 
As CoMPARED WITH THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE 


NATIONAL UNION AND THE SoutH ATLANTIC 


DIVISION OF STATES 








National Dues Per cent of Nat-| Percent of Union 
YEAR North Carolina paid by North _ ional Members Members in South 
paid-up members # Carolina. *! in North Carolina | Atlantic Division 
(Dollars) Union. ™ of States 
Se : 938 $ 150.003 a 5.2 
RS 5 ,000 800 . 0033 4.4 26.5 
Se 18 ,777 3 ,004 . 283s 16.1 46.7 
aa 25 ,099 4 014.0033 21.3 57.9 
a - 5 ee 29.2 76.1 
ST 29 ,764 4 ,762 2934 37.1 74.7 
sae 27 ,666 4 ,426 . 5635 26.8 71.5 
20 ,625 3,300 .00+4 16.2 62.5 
RE 16 ,300 2 ,608 .0034 15.3 59.0 
TI 17 ,528 2 ,804 . 5033 11.4 66.2 
RECO 12 ,550 2 ,008 . 0033 9.7 58.5 
RE a SRE SEE renee eee 
SER 8 a re LCs: Seem 7s 
a | SE STC int mCon ms a 
Fg TSE ener. Sy Rei Cte sree 
ESS LE Te Sten eee Re mR err 
TIRE eee Lea yw eet SIT 
SEE PR ee Ler oe eee) Aare ee renee 

















*» Computed from the State secretary-treasurer’s books. 


aid-u 


rom the National Union in 1919. a 
2 The figures for these computations are based upon the figures in Fishers’ The Farmers’ Union 
for allstates except North Carolina and corrections for this State were made on the basis of the dues 


reported 
that the 


ational minutes were not available. 


North 


% The State Secretary-Treasurer was supposed to send 16 cents to the National Treasurer for every 
member in the State. Computations were made on this basis. 


Carolina withdrew 


ome into the National Treasury either by the National minutes or the State minutes for years 
Figures for 1912 were computed from the State Secre- 


tary-Treasurer’s books and corrections to’Fisher’s figures were made accordingly. ‘ 
%3 These figures were taken fron the available minutes of the National meetings by A. C. Davis, 


ex-secretary-treasurer 
in date for 1909 and 1910. The National figures were smaller. 


. There are 


sources were available were the same. 

%4 Figures were taken from or computed from minutes of the State Union. 
_  * Figures computed from State Secretary-Treasurer’s books. The Minutes of the annual meet- 
ing of the State Union, 1912, p. 41, report $5,310.76 dues paid tothe National Union. This would make 
the 1912 membership only 33,192. 


discrepancies between the figures from State and National sources 
Other years where figures from both 
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TABLE II 


NUMBER OF UNION MEMBERS AND LOCALS IN THE CouNTIES OF NorTH 
Caro.Lina In 1912, 1919 anp 1928, AND THE NUMBER OF 
Memsers Per 10,000 Rurat INHABITANTS.** 






































1912 1919 1928 
Members 
per 10,000 
Members . = Locals Members | Locals |Members |Locals 
tants.* 
Total for State.......| 33,688) 178 1,783) 13,249) 662 1,364! 67 
Average Number 
of members per 
aE Se ee eee SS ae aa 
Alamance................ 417 195 46 403 15 29 1 
Alexander................ 365 315 28 86 5 0 0 
Alleghany................ 131 169 10 0 0 0 0 
ae 129 51 9 0 0 0 0 
3 258 135 21 2 1 0 0 
a 278 166 10 0 0 0 0 
Beaufort.................- 477 219 19 180 9 4 1 
Bertie...... [Oar 476 207 21 203 13 9 2 
al 214 119 15 0 0 0 0 
Brunswick...............} 115 80 9 58 4 0 0 
Buncombe.............. 590 190 33 25 1 0 0 
a 360 193 22 125 8 10 1 
Cabarrus.__.............. 333 190 16 298 13 24 2 
Caldwell.................. 219 127 12 165 S 0 0 
ENE 27 48 2 88 2 0 0 
Carteret.......... -...... 17 12 1 181 2 0 0 
es 393 265 17 35 3 22 1 
Catawba.................. 338 140 18 339 17 0 0 
Chatham..._............ 601 266 37 290 15 59 5 
Chowan................ ew 52 61 5 0 0 0 0 
Cleveland................ 371 141 21 264 16 0 0 
Columbus................ 315 112 19 0 0 0 0 
a 252 161 13 12 1 0 0 
Cumberland............ 174 61 11 20 1 0 0 
Currituck.............. 0 0 0 16 1 0 0 
Davidson................ 464 217 23 183 8 0 0 
as a | 180 134 15 22 3 3 1 
Duplin.___..............|_ 327 129 15 152 9 0 0 
Durham.._............ 239 140 12 244 13 0 0 
Edgecombe.............. 93 39 7 136 5 18 1 
Porsyth .................. 618 251 31 169 21 0 0 
Preekin.................. 524 212 25 267 9 0 0 


% Only paid-up male membership could be computed. Data concerning the membership and the 
locals were computed from the State Secretary-Treasurer’s books. ; 

* The figures for the rural inhabitants were taken from the 1910 Census Reports and include colored 
and female inhabitants while the Union membership included no Negroes and no data were available 
for the female membership. 








a 
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TABLE II—(Continued) 


NuMBER OF UNION MEMBERS AND LOCALS IN THE COUNTIES OF NORTH 
Caro.ina In 1912, 1919 anp 1928, AND THE NUMBER OF 
Memsers Per 10,000 Rurau INHABITANTS. 
































1912 1919 1928 
Members 
per 10,000 
Members — Locals Members | Locals |Members |Locals 
tants. 
ee 495 158 22 186 8 0 0 
Gates...........-..--.- mal 86 82 7 50 4 0 0 
Granville................ 370 168 22 8 2 0 0 
oe 317 242 15 143 5 0 0 
Guilford.................. 731 208 38 311 13 84 2 
Halifax.............. nee 218 58 13 52 3 0 0 
Berectt..._.............. 306 138 11 204 rj 0 0 
Haywood................ 44 21 6 0 0 0 0 
Henderson.............. 382 284 24 7 1 0 0 
Hertford.................. 306 198 15 91 6 0 0 
TS 132 57 8 52 3 0 0 
RN iiiscicsaessincsiini 182 206 10 10 1 3 1 
SSR: 1007 383 45 438 23 12 2 
Johnston................ | 667 161 35 229 ll 0 0 
a ee: 243 279 S 58 4 0 0 
a 397 349 15 168 9 0 0 
ee 287 182 11 14 1 0 0 
OS ee 433 253 23 376 21 38 2 
McDowell................. 254 188 14 95 6 0 0 
a 74 61 5 0 0 0 0 
Madison.................. 484 240 26 0 0 0 0 
Deerem.................... 180 101 10 17 1 0 0 
Mecklenburg..........|. 417 126 25 118 9 0 0 
Mitchell.................. 115 67 12 19 3 0 0 
Montgomery.......... 351 235 20 119 11 21 1 
TI, 362 213 24 89 6 0 0 
Ere 492 166 21 293 13 0 0 
Northampton... 604 271 24 419 20 0 0 
Onslow...................- 492 348 25 225 13 0 0 
Orange...................- 442 293 18 251 10 0 0 
Paminco................. 307 308 11 38 3 0 0 
Pasquotank............ 67 81 6 33 3 0 0 
Te 168 109 10 10 1 0 0 
Perquimans............ 98 88 7 21 2 0 0 
| 385 221 18 189 8 0 0 
oe 697 216 29 35 3 0 0 
SIRs 61 80 6 0 0 0 0 
Randolph.._............. 852 289 38 544 24 | 275 10 
Richmond................ 257 131 15 24 1 0 0 
Robeson.................. 277 53 20 24 1 0 0 
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TABLE II—(Continued) 


NUMBER OF UNION MEMBERS AND LOCALS IN THE COUNTIES OF NORTH 
Carouina In 1912, 1919 anp 1928, AND THE NUMBER OF 
MemsBeErs Per 10,000 Rurat INHABITANTS. ** 











1912 1919 1928 
Members 
per 10,000 
Members ; — Locals Members | Locals |Members | Locals 
tants.” 
Rockingham..._........ 907 287 39 346 14 0 0 
Rowan....................| 795 262 39 942 40 | 688 29 
Rutherford.............. 203 72 10 152 10 0 0 
Sampson................. 106 35 27 151 9 0 0 
Scotland.................. 24 16 2 0 0 0 0 
| 611 307 32 102 7 10 1 
IE 1287 639 49 111 7 0 0 
TE: 1363 527 59 50 4 0 0 
a 36 35 4 0 0 0 0 
Transylvania.......... 56 78 7 30 3 0 0 
TE 193 369 8 0 0 0 0 
SESS 450 154 34 275 7 36 1 
EE 362 243 15 126 6 0 0 
CS 844 192 38 1014 38 19 3 
Warren.................... 306 151 14 128 7 0 0 
Washington............ 156 141 9 33 3 0 0 
Watauga.................. 411 303 28 19 1 0 0 
ET 116 39 7 39 1 0 0 
, ee 954 315 57 370 24 0 0 
SESS 455 211 19 438 18 0 0 
PN a. sseccesonaiivndion 642 416 28 0 0 0 0 
_ 25 21 3 0 0 0 0 


























3¢ Only paid-up male membership could be computed. Data concerning the membership and the 
locals were computed from the State Secretary-Treasurer’s books. : 

% The figures for the rural inhabitants were taken from the 1910 Census Reports and include colored 
and female inhabitants while the Union membership included no Negroes and no data were available 
for the female membership. 


Since the women members were not required to pay dues, it is 
hard to estimate the number of women that belonged to the North 
Carolina Farmers’ Union. Of the 21 locals and one county union 
that reported both male and female members in The Carolina Union 
Farmer, there were 1,132 males for 410 females. This would make 
37.2 per cent of the total membership women. However, the Union 
members with whom the writer has discussed this matter say the 
percentage was much lower and that the number of women that be- 
longed varied with the counties and locals. Where women belonged 
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to any extent, the Farmers’ Union was more of a social agency than 
where they did not. 

From 1910 to 1914 inclusively, the North Carolina Division of the 
Farmers’ Union had a larger paid-up membership than any other 
state in the Farmers’ Union. In 1913 it paid 37.1 per cent of all 
National dues, which was 74.7 per cent of all dues that came from 
the South Atlantic geographical division of states. From 1912 until 
the North Carolina Union withdrew from the National organization, 
over one-half of the National Farmers’ Union members located in 
the South Atlantic division of states resided in North Carolina.** 

There were several factors which were responsible for the pre- 
dominence of the Farmers’ Union in North Carolina. Some of these 
causes, especially those of economic nature, were much in evidence 
from the outset of the Union in North Carolina. When the farmers 
met at Charlotte in 1908 to organize the State Farmers’ Union, Dr. 
H. Q. Alexander, who at this meeting was elected president of the 
North Carolina Division, in a “ringing speech” declared “that it was 
fitting that Charlotte had been chosen as the place for the first con- 
vention . . . where the Declaration of Independence was first 
signed.”*® “The Farmers’ Union,” he said, was to free “the farmers 
from the fetters of Wall Street and the cotton speculators of the 
country.”*® 

The farmers believed that they were being exploited by what they 
called “trusts.” ‘A flock of sheep girded by ravenous wolves, would 
not be in much worse fix than are the farmers of our land, surrounded 
by the predatory trusts,”*° wrote J. Z. Green, organizer-lecturer of 
the State Union and editor of the Carolina Union Farmer. In a plea 
for the farmers to organize he said: “Farmers stand alone as the only 
class of producers who work fifteen hours a day in competition with 
each other and sell their products at auction upon the streets.”* 


** The figures for these computations are based upon the figures in Commodore B. Fishers The 
Farmers’ Union, P. 12 for all states except North Carolina and corrections for this state were made on 
the basis of the dues reported paid into the National Treasury either by the National minutes or the 
State minutes for years that the National minutes were not available. Figures for 1912 were computed 
from > — books of the State secretary-treasurer and corrections to Fisher’s figures were made 
accordingly. 

** Charlotte Daily Observer, April 2, 1908. 

40 These quotations are taken from a pamphlet, The Rural Problem—or Why Farmers Should Or- 
ganize and Stay Organized, which was published in 1912 for North Carolina Union members and edited 
by the State organizer-lecturer, J. Zeb Green. On page 23 he continues “if you want to hunt for the 
reason for industrial tenant slaves that aap f more than half of the fields of North Carolina; if you 
want to find the real underlying cause for old rotten farm buildings, pose home conveniences, short 
school terms and iniquitous credit system in the rural districts, you'll have it located when you are 
reminded that farmers, as a class, have been going on the markets as individuals, letting the purchaser 
fix the vm a seller!’’ 

bp Oh 


a 
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By 1911 the American Tobacco Company had grown to be a giant 
monopoly and the North Carolina Farmers’ Union rose against it 
as a matter of self defense.** At least this was the contention of the 
farmers. Most agencies with whom the farmer dealt were considered 
to be trusts, since the farmer had nothing to say concerning the price 
he was to receive or pay. This attitude is shown by quotations from 
the Carolina Union Farmer, the North Carolina Union’s official 
organ. In speaking of the growers of North Carolina and Virginia, 
a quotation says, “we are the most thoroughly trust-ridden people on 
the face of God’s green earth.’’** In discussing fertilizer companies, 
the paper devotes the front page to condemnation of the “trusts” 
which cause the farmer to pay “three million dollars for sand, brick, 
dust and dirt.”’** 

The farmers thought they saw a disparity in the returns received 
for farm work and those received by the business enterprises which 
handled the farm produce and sold him his supplies. Mr. W. C. 
Moore, formerly of the Executive Committee of the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union, wrote “I notice men go into the warehouse business 
as poor as a church mouse and . . . strut out as big as a 
king.”*® The banking system was also considered by some to be a 
monopolistic trust and in many of President Alexander’s annual ad- 
dresses he referred to it as such. 


The percentage of tenancy in a given area is often used as a 


criterion by which farming conditions may be judged. In North 


Carolina, according to census reports, the rate of tenancy has in- 
creased from 41.4 per cent of all farmers in 1900, to 42.3 per cent 
in 1910 and 43.5 per cent in 1920.*° The percentage of share ten- 


ants increased from 31.6 per cent in 1910, to 36.6 per cent in 1920.*° 


«8 Carolina Union Farmer, November 9, 1911. 

4s Ibid., September 1, 1910. 

44 Ibid., May 1, 1910. 

4s Tbid., March 16, 1911. News and Observer, (Raleigh), December 3, 1923. 

4¢ The following figures taken from the Census Reports show how the tenancy of North Carolina 
compared with that of the United States from 1890 to 1925. 


1890 1900 1910 1920 1925 
North Carolina 34.1 41.4 42.3 43.5 45.2 
United States 28.4 35.3 37.0 38.1 38.6 
Excess of N.C. 5.7 6.1 5.3 5.4 6.6 


Per centage of share tenants including croppers in North Carolina compared with that of the 
United States, 1910 and 1920. 


1910 1920 
North Carolina 31.6 36.6 
United States 22.0 26.0 


Excess of N.C. 9.6 10.6 
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President H. Q. Alexander in his 1914 annual address stated that 
“Tenant farming in North Carolina increased 11 per cent within the 
last 20 years . . . and the white farmers of North Carolina 
own nearly a million acres less than they did ten years ago.’’*’ The 
cause of this increase in tenancy was due partly to adverse farming 
conditions and partly to the failure of the farmer to make adjust- 
ments to commercial agriculture. 

Hand-in-hand with the tenant cropper system goes the crop lien 
system, where the farmer buys his supplies for the year on time, pay- 
ing exorbitant interest rates and high prices. In an address before 
the State convention of the Union, J. Zeb Green represented the 
attitude of the farmer as follows: “And yet, with our boasted Chris- 
tian civilization . . . we hypocritically and boldly permit the 
legalized robbery of the weak by the strong under a crop lien law 
that takes from its victims, not five per cent, but from fifty to two 
hundred per cent . . . both sinners and church members swap 
money for groceries, fertilizers and other merchandise and then 
legally bind the victims to pay ten to twenty times the legal rate of 
interest in North Carolina.”** With no rural credit facilities except 
the lien and cropper system which kept the “average tenant in abject 
slavery”*® it is no wonder that farmers joined a union which was 
fighting for a more equitable order of things. Green’s was a typical 
protest.°° 

Shackled by an impovershing cropper and lien system on the one 
hand and with no place to sell or buy goods on the other, except from 
what was thought to be parasitic trusts, the Farmers’ Union, with its 
attempts to secure legislation desired by the farmer offered a promis- 
ing means of escape. 

North Carolina also had a high rate of rural illiteracy as the fol- 
lowing figures taken from the Census Report show: 


PerRcENTAGE OF Rurat anp Urpsan Native Wuite ILuirerates In 
Nortn Carorina AND Rurat Native Wuite ILiireraTes IN THE 
Unitep States, 1910 anp 1920. 


1910 1920 
North Carolina Rural...............00000000000000. 13.5 9.2 
North Carolina Urban...............000....0000000. 5.0 4.0 
PMIIOU TOMO TI oncaeessn nn canenscecccccvsccsaensss 5.4 3.8 
« Minutes of r annual meeting of the State Union, 1914, p. 12. 
“ Thid., 1914, 


« Ibid., p. 13, F(Quotation from the Annual Address of Dr. H. Q. Alexander) 1915. 
bo Progressive Farmer, January 16, 1915; Concord Times, October 14, 1920. 
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These data concerning education may serve as an index by which 
one may judge the conditions in rural North Carolina. Here, as in 
the case of tenancy, the Union offered a means of protesting against 
the existing system as had the Alliance and Grange in former de- 
eades. Although railroad legislation had been secured during the 
Alliance and Populist party’s regime, the Union claimed freight 
charges amounted—‘“almost to confiscation in many cases.”** Espe- 
cially was this true of fruits and vegetables, and the Farmers’ Union 
sought relief. 

Another reason for growth of the Union in North Carolina was 
the fact that more fertilizer was used in the State than any other 
state except Florida and Georgia, and the farmers claimed that the 
Union saved from two to five dollars a ton.” It was also claimed that 
farmers could band together in the local unions and purchase ferti- 
lizer ingredients direct from the manufacturers and save eight to ten 
dollars a ton by mixing their own materials.** The Union advocated 
this home mixing which saved thousands of dollars of freightage on 
filler. Both the Grange and the Alliance had aided the North Caro- 
lina farmer in the purchase of fertilizer and it was, therefore, natural 
that the Farmers’ Union should go into the fertilizer business. 

During the early years of the North Carolina Union and when it 
was at its height, cotton prices were very poor. They had sunk by 
1914 to 6.9 cents a pound, but in 1919 rose to 35.2. The Union 
was at its height shortly before the cotton price was lowest. There 
was a huge overproduction of cotton during the period of the rise 
and height of the Union. In the year 1911, 1,075,826 bales were 
produced in North Carolina as compared with 415,808 in 1901. 
Thus the trend of Union membership approximately follows the 
trend of cotton production from 1906 to 1917. The membership 
trend and cotton price trend go in opposite directions during the 
same period. The depression caused by these conditions undoubtedly 

augmented the growth of the Union. This same relationship be- 
tween price and Union membership does not hold for tobacco, except 
that as the Union declined the price of tobacco continued to go 





| The Morning Herald, Durham, November 19, 1915, and op. cit. f. n 
2 Carolina Union Farmer, March 9, 1911; Agricultural Year Book, ion” a. 1170-1180. 
8s Progressive Farmer, April 20, 1918. 
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higher. This may have been because the demand for tobacco increased 
proportionately faster than the demand for cotton.™ 

Another reason for the dominance of the North Carolina Farmers’ 
Union, as compared with other state unions of the time, may be found 
in the exceptionally capable leadership. 

Dr. D. H. Hill, as president of the North Carolina Agricultural 
and Engineering College, attended many of the North Carolina 
Union’s state conventions, and when asked to give his impression 
of a certain meeting he said: 

“Three things struck me about the annual meeting of the Farmers’ 
Union. 

“First, the intelligence of the men who gathered there. 

“Second, the manly earnestness with which they entered into their 
work for the improvement of the farmers. 

“Third, the evident desire by prudence and thought to avoid 
errors in all matters discussed. The meeting was wonderfully sym- 
pathetic and so orderly that delegates all might have been taken for 
ministers.”°° 

Practically all of the influential leaders had been members of the 
Farmers’ Alliance and several were .uembers of the Grange and the 
Cotton Growers’ Association before they joined the Farmers’ Union.” 
The fact that the important leaders were prosperous farmers, physi- 
cians, and teachers with experience in other farm organizations partly 
explains why the North Carolina Division of the Union played the 
important part in public affairs that it did. They kept the Union 
from entering into foolish business schemes*’ and partisan politics 
and the legislative measures which they advoc ied were for the most 
part progressive. 

The Union was fortunate in having worthy preside.ts. Dr. H. Q. 
Alexander was president of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union from 
the date that the State Union was organized in 1908, until 1919, 
when he declined reélection to the presidency and was elected to the 
executive committee where he served for six years. He was a well 
educated man, coming from the famous Alexander family of Mecklen- 


burg County. After being graduated from the medical department of 


‘« The figures concerning cotton price and production were taken from the North Carolina Farm 
Forecaster. 


*8 Carolina Union Farmer, July 15, 1910. 
‘¢ Information obtained from questionnaires sent to the leaders. 
Carolina Union Farmer, December 22, 1910. 
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the University of Maryland, and after winning the Appleton prize for 
the best examination before the North Carolina Medical Board in 
1888 he became a farmer and country physician in Mecklenburg 
County, where he was an influential member of the Presbyterian 
Church. He was elected to the State Legislature for the term of 
1903-1905, and later served on the State Board of Agriculture for a 
period of six years.°* 

Dr. Alexander was a man of his convictions, as was shown by his 
stand during the World War when he traveled over the State and 
spoke against the entrance of the United States into the war. He 
believed that many of the maladjustments of society could be righted 
if the right financial system were evolved and he lost no chance to 
preach his gospel.°® Many of his colleagues thought he had a mania 
for the money question. When he was being discussed as a prospec- 
tive candidate for senator, he, knowing that no Union man could hold 
a political office, said “I had ratker be president of the Farmers’ 
Union than Governor of the State, for I believe there is more oppor- 
tunity to do good in the office which I have been honored with.”®° 
He died June 11, 1929. 

Mr. R. W. H. Stone, who sétved as president of the State Union 
from 1919 until 1927, when he was stricken with paralysis while 
at the state convention,” has the name of having been an indominable 
supporter and fighter for Union legislative proposals. He was a 
prominent farmer of Greensboro and his chief accomplishment while 
in office was his work against the tax revaluation law.* 

Since the death of ‘resident Stone, Mr. Edgar Long of Graham 
has been president ot’ the State Union. Mr. Long is a leader in 
Alamance County and has either been president or been offered the 
presidency of every farm crganization in the county during the last 
forty years. He was graduated from a law college, but later became 
a dirt farmer. 

Several of the state leaders became leaders in the National Union. 
Mr. A. C. Shuford of Newton, the first vice-president of the State 


*s This information concerning President Alexander has been taken for the most part, from ques- 
tionnaires, correspondence and interviews and from Charles S. Barrett’s Mission, History and Times 
of the Farmers’ Union, p. 357. 

* Greensboro Daily News, December 11, 1919, and almost any of Alexander’s annual addresses in 
the minutes of the State meetings. 

* Carolina Union Farmer, April 1, 1910, p. 

*t News and Observer, athe on 17, 1927, * from interviews with leaders. 

* Information from interviews with Union leaders. 

‘s Information from a questionnaire sent to Mr. Long. 
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Union, was a member of the executive committee of the National 
Union. He had been a student at Catawba College, vice-president 
of the North Carolina State Farmers’ Alliance in 1894, and con- 
gressman from his district for several years.”* 

Later in 1913, Mr. C. C. Wright of Hunting Creek became a 
member of the National Executive Committee.*° He is the county 
superintendent of schools in Wilkes County and has for more than 
forty years been an educator. Professor Wright served fifteen years 
on the State Board of Agriculture and was for six years chairman 
of the State Library Commission. He was elected to the National 
Educational Committee of the Farmers’ Union and his greatest 
service to the State Union was rendered while he was chairman of 
the Educational Committee of the State Union. He helped put the 
educational measures supported by the Union into the statute books." 

The man who has held office in the North Carolina Farmers’ Union 
longest is Dr. J. M. Templeton of Cary who was elected vice-president 
in 1908 and has held this office ever since. He has gained renown 
throughout the State as an orator. He has been president of the 
Wake County Farmers’ Union since it was organized, and has been 
a leader in both the Farmers’ Alliance and the Cotton Growers’ 
Association.** 

Mr. E. C. Faires, who now lives in Greensboro, was seeretary- 
treasurer of the State Union from its organization in 1908 until 
1921. He was graduated from Commercial College of Kentucky, 
but has been a farmer most of his life. To him is due most of the 
credit for conducting the business affairs of the Union since he was 
head of the service bureau.*® 

J. Zeb Green was organizer-lecturer of the State Union, from 1908 
until his resignation in 1918. He is chiefly known as an editor, 
though he has taught school. He and his paper supported the Al- 
liance and the Populist party before the Populist party merged with 
the Republicans. As editor of the Farmers’ Union paper, the 
Carolina Union Farmer, Green influenced the policies of the Union 
greatly. He refused several political offices that were offered him.*° 
 Saeees iene ae et nin. ve. ean. 

*¢ Carolina Union Farmer, November 14, 1912, and from questionnaires. 


* Information from a questionnaire and correspondence. 


_ Charles S. Barrett’s Mission, History, and Times of Farmers’ Union, pp. 360-361, and from ques- 
or sent to leaders. 
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His resignation was caused by his not agreeing with the stand of 
President Alexander concerning the World War. 

Dr. Clarence Poe, editor of the Progressive Farmer, has been a 
member and staunch supporter of the Farmers’ Union. He was for 
several years a member of the executive committee. The Progressive 
Farmer became the official organ of the Farmers’ Union after 1913, 
when it bought the Carolina Union Farmer. 

Professor W. C. Crosby of Charlotte who was best known to the 
Union for his work on education, was chairman of the Educational 
Committee and filled the office of educational secretary when it was 
created." There were many other prominent leaders who shaped 
the policy of the Union. 

J. R. Rives was the State business agent from 1909 until the 
abolition of the office in 1912. Besides serving his district as State 
Senator he has been a member of the Farmers’ Alliance, lecturer for 
the North Carolina Farmers’ Institute, and organizer of cotton and 
tobacco codperative marketing in North Carolina.” 

Mr. I. P. Coggins of Bear Creek served for years on the executive 
committee of the North Carolina Farmers’ Union and promoted 
several codperative Union enterprises.” W. R. Dixon of Wilson, 
besides serving on the State Executive Committee, edited the Union 
newspaper, The Coodperator, and was an Alliance member.” 

The North Carolina State Union was at its zenith in 1912, after 
which year a decline in the paid-up membership began. The State 
organizer-lecturer reported in 1913 that county organizations had 
been established in all counties except Carteret, Camden and Curri- 
tuck." However, the secretary-treasurer reported that year that only 
91 counties had paid dues and that of the 2,460 locals, 645 had 
died.“* The decline of the State Union was quite gradual, there being 
a small increase in membership in 1917 and 1919. In 1915, $1,100 
was spent’® for special organizers and lecturers in organizing and 
reorganizing; and even though 90 new locals were chartered, and 
about one “hundred suspended” locals reorganized, the membership 
for the State as a whole continued to decline until 1928 when the 
1 Tbid. 

° re from questionnaires and Sen 

™ a. of the annual meeting of State Union, 1913, 


15. 
™ Tbid., 33. Note: The secretary-treasurer’s wh show that there were only, 1,783 !ocals 
that had aid dues in 1912. 


18 Tbid., 1915, p. 24. Note: Since this article was prepared the Rowan County Unions gave up 
their allegiance to the Union and entered the Grange in a body. 
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receipts for dues show that only 1,364 members of 67 locals and 19 
counties belonged to the organization. In 1928 more than half, or 
688 of the members lived in Rowan County. Randolph had, at that 
time, 275 members. The two counties—Randolph and Rowan—now 
have over three-fourths of the paid-up members of the State.*° 

The cash on hand in the treasury continued to increase until 1915 
and then began to fall off. The cash on hand has diminished each 
year since then, even though expenses were decreased. In 1918 
the State Union bought The Codperator,’® a newspaper of the Union 
County Farmers’ Union, which, being an unpaying investment, 
emptied the treasury. In 1927, the minutes reported a deficit of 
$2,250.41, most of which is owed to former Union officials in the 
State.” 

It is difficult to give definite reasons why the North Carolina 
Farmers’ Union began to decline in 1913, but it was the opinion of 
a former State president, Dr. H. Q. Alexander, that it had merely 
gone the way of farm organizations. It grew rapidly and then “The 
Pendulum swung the other way.”* This is the opinion of other 
Union members. 





The decline was slow until 1914, when cotton prices rose and there 
was a very distinct drop in membership. President Alexander said, 
“Membership decreased with good prices for farm products.”*® Prob- 
ably the chief reason why the decrease in membership began in 1913 
rather than in 1914, when cotton prices began to rise at a rapid rate, 
is that the large amount of money spent for special organizers was 
discontinued by the State Executive Committee during June, 1913. 
The officers were ordered to stop organizing and begin teaching 


codperation.*° Soon after 1915, tobacco prices rose, as had cotton 


1¢ Information gained through correspondence with Farmers’ Union members, including the for- 
mer manager of The Co-operator, W. R. Dixon. 


77 The following statement taken from the available minutes shows the status of the treasury: 


Cash on Hand Expenses 
ee ae ene ee ee ee EC + hee ” 
eS ea .29 6,697.44 
SESS Re See 10,058.88 10,880.03 
NA een enna 13,650.96 25,450.50 
ELE RE en ee ea 16,799.65 18,059.12 
Nani ds rc thcmioucinan oes wialse ahs 18,659.91 14,659.34 
Se eee cre 16,556.65 14,628.45 
Se se nee 16,019.67 12,688.47 
CRESTS eae eee 15,771.74 9,396.36 
| a eo 13,000.00* 


*Progressive Farmer, December 7, 1918, gives these figures. 

**These figures were not available. 

78 Information was obtained by interviews. Quotation from Alexander’s correspondence. 
7* Information from correspondence with Dr. H. Q. Alexander. 

8° Progressive Farmer, May 31, 1913. 
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prices in 1914, and farming became more profitable. The more favor- 
able economic conditions of the farmers of the State seemed to lessen 
their interest in the codperative project which the Union was sponsor- 
ing. The coming of the codperative associations into North Carolina 
was probably another cause for the continued decline of the Union.” 

Many of the Union’s leaders, especially the president, were against 
the war. Another faction of the membership revolted against the 
Union’s stand on the war and newspapers all over the State con- 
demned the Union in the most drastic manner. It is generally 
thought that the antagonistic factions within the Farmers’ Union 
caused many to drop out, but the increase in both 1917 and 1919 
does not entirely substantiate this contention. The 1917 increase 
was caused by a special organization campaign in which over $500 
were spent.** The 1919 increase was due largely to reorganization 
of Wake County.** 

The organization was established and maintained in the State by a 
strong overhead. The State officials did not change office as often 
as they might have, and it is thought that the organization crumbled 
from its foundations, the locals.** Having been built from “the top 
downward,”** the organization slowly died as the locals lost interest 
in it. This decay was only accelerated by the better prices for farm 
products, failure of some of the Union’s codperative enterprises, 
the coming of other codperative organizations, and the actions of some 
of the Union leaders during the early part of the war. 


* This is the opinion of several of the Union leaders. 

#3 Minutes of the annual meeting of the North Carolina Division of the Farmers’ Union, 1917, p. 15, 
and correspondence with Dr. H. Q. Alexander, former president. 

8: Information from the secretary-treasurer’s books. 

84 Progressive Farmer, January 8, 1918. 

*s Quotation from Progressive Farmer, April 3, 1918, and article by J. Zeb Green, who was condemn- 
ing Dr. Alexander’s leadership and his stand at the beginning of the World War. 








NOTES ON JOHN CHAVIS 


By Epegar W. Knicut 


The unusual story of John Chavis has been told in part by several 
writers’ most of whom have reported certain beliefs or traditions 
about this remarkable man which have come to be rather generally 
accepted wherever his name is known. 

It is commonly said that Chavis was a full-blooded, free-born 
Negro, that he was educated at Princeton, that he had an unusual 
mastery of Latin and Greek, and that he was an able preacher in 
the Presbyterian church and a very effective teacher. It is said 
that the career of Chavis “was the result of a wager that a Negro 
could not be educated.” It is generally reported also that he was 
received as an equal socially and asked to table by the most respect- 
able people of the neighborhoods in which he lived in North Carolina 
in the early part of the nineteenth century. It is known that he had 
near Raleigh a school in which he taught white boys and it is said 
that the sons of prominent families were among his students. In the 
list of those generally accepted are the names of Archibald E. 
Henderson and John L. Henderson, sons of Chief Justice Hender- 
son; Charles Manly, who became the last Whig governor of North 
Carolina; Abraham Rencher, who served as a member of Congress 
from 1829 to 1839 and from 1841 to 1843, as chargé d’affaires’ to 
Portugal, and later as governor of New Mexico; Priestly Hinton 
Mangum and his brother, Willie P. Mangum, who served in both 
Houses of Congress from North Carolina; and other pupils who “be- 


1 Smith, Charles Lee. History of Educationin North Carolina. Circular of Information, No. 2, 1888, 
(United States Bureau of Education. Washington), pp. 138-141. Johnson, Edward A. A School His- 
tory of the Negro Race in America. Raleigh, 1890. pp. 189-191. National Cyclopedia of American Bi- 
ography, New York, 1897, Vol. VII, p. 123. Quick, W.H. Negro Stars in All Ages of the World. Rich- 
mond, 1898. Pp. 103-110. Bassett, John Spencer. “Slav ery in the State of North Carolina,” Johns 
Hopkins Diatewreiiy Studies in Historical and Political Science, Series XVII, No. 7-8, Baltimore, 1899. 
Pp. 73-76. Weeks, Stephen B. ‘‘An Antebellum Negro Preacher,’’ in The Southern W orkman, Feb- 
ruary, 1914. Pp. 101-106. Boyd, William K. gg North Carolina. Chicago, 1919. P. 221. Knight, 
Edgar W. The Academy Movement in the South urham, 1920. Pp. 21, 22. Seawell, Joseph Lacy. 
“Black Teacher of Southern Whites,” in The New York Times Magazine, May 18, 1924. P.8. Seaweil, 
Joseph Lacy. Law Tales for Laymen and Wayside Tales from Carolina. Raleigh, 1925. Pp. 197-204 
This is the article that appeared in The New York Times Magazine. McDuffie, Penelope. 


“Chapters 
in the Life of Wiley Person Mangum,” in The Trinity College Historical Society Historical Papers, Series 
XV, 1925. . 13,14. Ashe, Samuel A’Court. History of North Carolina. Raleigh, 1925. Vol. II, p. 


21. Knight, FdgarW. “John Chavis: A Negro Teacher of Southern Whites,” in The Baltimore Sun, 
December 8, 1929. Other sourees of information are the Minutes of the General "Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in the United States for 1801, p. 15; and the Minutes of the Lexington Presbytery of Vir- 

nia for 1799 to 1801, of the Hanover Presbytery i in that State for 1801, of the Orange Presbytery of 
orth Carolina, and ‘letters from Chavis of Willie P. Mangum from 1826 to 1837. Copies of these let- 
ters are in the offices of the North Carolina Historical Commission. 
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came prominent politicians, lawyers, preachers, physicians, and edu- 
cators.” Weeks’? seemed to believe that Chavis taught white girls 
also. The report given by most of the writers on Chavis that Willie P. 
Mangum was one of his pupils has recently been denied, as will be 
noted later on in this article. 

Little is known about the early life of Chavis. Quick® says that 
“Chavis was a native of the West India Islands, and upon coming 
to the United States he applied for and obtained a certificate of his 
naturalization.” Johnson‘ says that “This gentleman . . . came 
to the United States in 1822.” But the date given cannot be correct, 
as the Minutes of the Lexington and Hanover Presbyteries in Vir- 
ginia and other records show. Seawell® says that, “according to in- 
formation from contemporaries of Chavis,” the Negro “came from 
the West Indies to North Carolina during boyhood.” Smith® says 
that the birthplace of Chavis “cannot be located with certainty, but 
it is probable that he was born near Oxford, in Granville County.” 
Bassett’ says “He was, probably, born in Granville County, near 
Oxford, about 1763.” Ashe® says that Chavis served in the Revolu- 
tionary War and owned slaves. Chavis himself said, in a letter to 
Willie P. Mangum March 10, 1832, “if I am Black, I am free born 
American and a revolutionary soldier.” This last statement contains 
practically all that seems to be known of the man until he appears 
in the records of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in the United States in 1801. But in the church records and the 
Mangum letters Chavis stands revealed as a rather unusual Negro 
who seems to have won recognition from the leaders of an aristocratic, 
slave-holding state where he lived and worked so creditably a century 
ago. 

It is not definitely known where and when Chavis acquired the 
education and training which gave him the high reputation he has 
brought down the years as preacher and teacher. There is a strong 
tradition, already referred to, that he was a student at Princeton 
during the presidency of Dr. John Witherspoon who was inaugu- 
rated in 1768 and who died twenty-six years later. Smith, who says 


2 P. 103. 
*P. 104. 
«P. 189. : 
5 ~~. Tales for Laymen and Wayside Tales from Carolina, p. 203. 
8 139. 
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that “He studied at Princeton as a private pupil of Dr. Wither- 
spoon,” gives as authority for this statement some letters which Dr. 
Charles Phillips of the University of North Carolina had received 
in regard to Chavis from “well-known citizens who were personally 
acquainted with the Negro divine. He is remembered by them as 
an old man, after he had retired from the work of teaching, and 
of his early life but little is known.”*® Bassett says that Chavis “‘in 
early life attracted the attention of the whites, and he was sent to 
Princeton to see if a negro would take a collegiate education. He 
was a private pupil under the famous Dr. Witherspoon, and his 
ready acquisition of knowledge soon convinced his friends that the 
experiment would issue favorably. After leaving Princeton he went 
to Virginia, sent thither, no doubt, to preach to the Negroes.’’’® 
Weeks does not mention the tradition or belief that Chavis had at- 
tended Princeton.** Boyd says’ that Chavis “‘was sent to Princeton, 
where he was privately tutored by Dr. Witherspoon,” and gives 
Bassett as the reference. Seawell quotes the statement of Smith that 
Chavis studied at Princeton. McDuffie says** that Chavis “was edu- 
cated at Princeton as a private pupil of Dr. Witherspoon,” and 
gives Bassett and Boyd as references. A sketch of Chavis in the 
National Cyclopedia of American Biography says* that he “was 
sent to Princeton, where he studied under Dr. Witherspoon.” 

There is no clear proof, however, that Chavis was ever a student 
at Princeton. Beyond the known fact that he was not graduated the 
institution has no genuine record of the man. Prior to 1781, when 
the records of the faculty begin, the only documents are fragmentary 
and casual,—“‘treasurer’s reports, letters, class lists, and various re- 
ports.” The minutes of the trustees are complete from the beginning 
of the institution but these “do not interest themselves with under- 
graduates.” Although there are no known official records which 
verify his attendance there, the tradition or belief that Chavis was 
a student at Princeton seems so well founded that he is listed 
among the non-graduates of the institution.*® Moreover, his presence 
at Princeton would not have been extraordinary because one or two 
#139. 

 P 10i. 
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_ 14 Vol. VII, p. 123. 


18 Statement made in a letter to the writer by Mr. V. Lansing Collins, Secretary of Princeton Uni- 
versity, September 14, 1929. 
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Negro students and several Delaware Indians were there under 
Witherspoon. But if Chavis were one of his students he arrived at 
Princeton before 1794 when the eminent divine went to his reward. 

It appears that Chavis received a part of his education at the 
academy which later grew into Washington and Lee University, 
at Lexington, Virginia. The Scotch and Scotch-Irish spread over the 
mountainous parts of Maryland and Virginia and penetrated far 
into the Shenandoah Valley. About the middle of the eighteenth 
century a group of these immigrants settled in Augusta and Rock- 
bridge counties of Virginia. They set up a school which was called 
Augusta Academy until 1776 when it was moved to the immediate 
vicinity of Lexington; the name was changed to Liberty Hall, and 
Reverend William Graham, a graduate of Princeton, was appointed 
principal. A half dozen years later the school was incorporated as 
Liberty Hall Academy, and in 1798 the name was changed to 
Washington Academy, in recognition of the first important gift the 
school ever received, for then as now educational institutions some- 
times acquired names from their prominent benefactors. In 1784 the 
legislature of Virginia had presented or had tried to present to 
George Washington, as a token of appreciation of his service in the 
Revolutionary War, a number of shares of stock in the James River 
Navigation Company. He refused to accept the gift for his own 
benefit but gave the stock to Liberty Hall Academy, and in apprecia- 
tion for this benefaction, which still yields an annual revenue of 
about $3,000, the trustees changed the name in honor of the Father 
of his Country. In 1813 the school became Washington College and 
in 1871 Washington and Lee University.*® 

Chavis seems to have been a student at the institution while it was 
known as Washington Academy. At the court of quarterly session 
held for Rockbridge County, Virginia, April 6, 1802, the following 
order was made: “On the motion of Rev. John Chavis, a black man, 
It is ordered that the clerk of this court certify that the said Chavis 
has been known to the court for several years last past and that he 
has always, since known to the court, been considered as a freeman 
and they believe him to be such, and that he has always while in this 
county conducted himself in a decent orderly and respectable manner, 


1¢ Washington and Lee University Bulletin, March, 1929, p. 22. 
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and also that he has been a student at Washington Academy where 
they believe he went through a regular course of Academical 
Studies.”*" But if Chavis were born in 1763, the date given by 
Bassett, he was a mature man when he attended the Virginia institu- 
tion which did not acquire the name of Washington Academy until 
1798. 

But it is known that Chavis was a licensed preacher in the Presby- 
terian Church, and this fact has significance. The Scotch and Scotch- 
Irish Presbyterians had great faith in the value of education and such 
high esteem and reverence for an educated ministry that they gave 
to secondary and collegiate training an attention that was unusual 
for the period in which Chavis lived. They spread over many of the 
colonies and were especially strong in the South during the latter 
half of the eighteenth century. In the educational movement which 
they encouraged Princeton College was a powerful influence, for 
scores of its graduates, many of them native Southerners, returned 
to their section of the country and became leaders as teachers and 
preachers.*® 

As early as May, 1779, the New York and Philadelphia Synod, 
meeting in Philadelphia, appointed a committee to meet in Princeton, 
New Jersey, the following September to dispose of the interest of a 
charitable fund in the hands of the trustees of the College of New 
Jersey (later Princeton) “for the education of poor and pious youth 
for the ministry.’”**® The Synod received a request from a member 
of the Hanover (Virginia) Presbytery “praying that some mission- 
aries might be sent into the State of Virginia to preach the gospel, 
and especially that a few ministers of genius, prudence, and address, 
might spend some considerable time in attempting to form that 
people into regular congregations, under the discipline and govern- 
ment of the Presbyterian Church, and to settle among them and 
undertake the education of their youth, . . . The Synod do, 
therefore, earnestly recommend it to all their Presbyteries to turn 


11 Order Book No. 6, p. 10. See also Ballach, J. C., A History of Slavery in Virginia, p. 110. 

18 The Committee on Church Buildings of the Orange Presbytery which met at Hawfields, North 
Carolina, in October, 1829, declared in its report that ‘‘There is room in this Presbytery for every stu- 
dent which Princeton can probably furnish in the next 6 years.’’ At that time the Orange Presbytery 
had thirty-four organized churches in eleven counties with a membership of 1500. In Orange County 
alone, which was “best supplied with i agmame preaching,” with seven ministers and ten churches, 
there were 500 families ‘‘without the Bible . . . For the Presbytery of Orange, then, to give that 
measure of attention to every ony 4 within their bounds, which they have given to the County of 
Orange, it would be necessary that they should immediately erect 356 churches, and settle 246 minis- 


ters.’” Minutes for October, 1829, pp. 14, 15. 
1* Records of the Presbyterian Church in the United States. Philadelphia, 1841, p. 484. 
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their attention to this object, as peculiarly interesting and im- 
portant. And if it is by any means possible, to furnish some missions 
to the State of Virginia, and such especially as shall endeavour to 
form congregations, and to affect a settlement among them, having 
respect to the popular talents as well as piety of such missionaries, 
and to their capacity for directing the education of youth.’ 

At the meeting of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church of the United States in Philadelphia in May, 1800, one of 
the subjects considered concerned the “instruction of the Negroes, the 
poor and those who are destitute of the means of grace in various 


21 


parts of this extensive country.’”* The following year® that body 


passed the following resolution: 


That . . . Mr. John Chavis, a black man of prudence and piety, 
who has been educated and licensed to preach by the Presbytery of Lex- 
ington in Virginia, be employed as a missionary among people of his 
own colour, until the meeting of the next General Assembly; and that 
for his better direction in the discharge of duties which are attended with 
many circumstances of delicacy and difficulty, some prudential instruc- 
tions be issued to him by the assembly, governing himself by which, the 
knowledge of religion among that people may be made more and more 
to strengthen the order of society: And the Rey. Messrs Hoge, Alex- 
ander, Logan, and Stephenson, were appointed a committee to draught 
instructions to said John Chavis, and prescribe his route. 


The records of the Presbytery of Lexington, Virginia, show that 
at its meeting at Lexington October 15-19, 1799 :?° 


John Chavis, a black man, personally known to most members of 
Pres. & of unquestionably good fame, & a communicant in the Presn. 
church, was introduced and conversed with relative to his practical 
acquaintance with living religion & his call to preach the ever lasting 
Gospel, Pres. considering that, they like their Heavenly Father, should 
be no respecter of persons, being satisfied with his narrative, agreed, 
notwithstanding his colour, to take him under their care, for further 
trials in the usual form. Accordingly, an Exegesis in lattin on the 
theme ‘In quo consistat salvatio ab precatto,’ and a Homily on the 
decree of Election, were appointed him as pieces of trial against our next 
meeting. Pres. adjourned to meet at Tinkling-Springs on the second 
Wednesday in next June; concluded with prayer. 

® Ibid., p. 485. 

% Acts and Proceedings, p. 7. 


2 Ibid., p. 15. 
28 Minutes of October 19, 1799. 
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The minutes of the meeting at Tinkling-Springs Meetinghouse 
the following year show that 

“A letter was received from........ 

“Mr. John Chavis, a candidate for the Gospel Ministry under the 
eare of this Presby. stating the reasons why he did not attend this 
meeting of Presby. & deliver the parts of trial assigned him; also 
requesting that such other parts of trial may now be assigned him, 
as Presby. shall think proper, to appoint him prior to his licensure ; 
& giving reasons for his request.”** The minutes of the next day 
contain this record: “The letter from Mr. John Chavis candidate for 
the gospel ministry, stating the reasons why he did not attend this 
meeting of Presby. & after mature deliberation, Presby. agreed that 
Mr. Chavis should have his request.”** 

In October of the same year the Lexington Presbytery met at 
Louisburgh. The following action was taken: 


Presby. met agreeably to adjournment. Constituted with prayer. 
Members present as above. According to order, the minutes of yesterday 
were read. Rev. William Wilson informed Presby. that he wished the 
balance due to him for expences to the General Assembly to be appro- 
priated to the use of M. John Chevis, Provided sd. Chevis shall be licensed 
to preach the Gospel, whereupon the Stated Clerk was directed to 
examine the records for the purpose of ascertaining the amount of ed. 
balance and to give Mr. Chevis, an order on the Treasurer for whatever 
may appear to be due to the Rev. William Wilson.”* 


On the last day of the meeting the Presbytery took the following 
action : 


The farther Trials of Mr. Chevis was defered untill the intermediate 


Presby. appointed to meet at Timber-Ridge meetinghouse on the third 
Tuesday of November next.?* 


The Presbytery met at Timber-Ridge Meetinghouse November 
18-19 and it was recorded that on the second day: 


On motion, Mr. John Chevis preached a sermon from Acts, 16th. 
chapter, 31st. verse: “believe on the Lord Jesus Christ & thou shalt be 
saved,” which had been assigned to him at a former meeting of Presby. 
as the subject of a popular discourse previous to his licensure.”® 


4 Minutes for June 11, 1800. The letter is not copied in the minutes and it is not known what reasons 
Chavis gave. It is possible that he could not do the exegesis in Latin. 

%s Minutes for June 12, 1800. 

1 Minutes for October 25, 1800. The name is spelled different ways in the records. In his letters 
to Mangum he generally nee it “Chaves 

” Minutes for October 2 
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Later in the same day the following action was taken: 


Presbyn. had an interloquitur to consider the popular discourse of 
Mr. Chevis & after some deliberation thereon agreed to sustain it as a 
satisfactory part of trial & to licence him to preach the Gospel. Mr. 
Chevis was accordingly licensed & record thereof was ordered to be 
made in the following words, viz. at Timber Ridge Meetinghouse, the 
19th. day of November, 1800, the Presbn. of Lexington having received 
sufficient testimonials in favor of Mr. John Chevis, of his being of good 
moral character, of his being in full communion with the church & his 
having made some progress in literature, proceeded to take him through 
a course of trials for licensure & he having given satisfaction as to his 
experimental acquaintance with religion & proficiency in divinity, 
Presbn. did & hereby do express their approbation of these parts of trial 
& he having adopted the Confession of Faith of this church & satis- 
factorily answered the questions appointed to be put to candidates to be 
licensed the Presby. did & hereby do license him the said Jno. Chevis to 
preach the Gospel of Christ as a probationer for the holy ministry 
within the bounds of this Presby. or wherever he shall be orderly called, 
hoping as he is a man of colour he may be peculiarly useful to those of 


his own complexion. Ordered that Mr. Chevis receive an attested copy 
of the above minutes.”® 


And still later on the same day it was ordered that “Between this 
and next meeting of Presbn. Mr. Chaves is appointed to supply at 
discretion thro’ the bounds of Presbn. with leave (if health requires ) 
to travel without the bounds.’’*° 

In June, 1801, the Lexington Presbytery met at Rocky Springs 
Meetinghouse. This record appears in the minutes for June 9: 

“Mr. Jno. Chavis, a licentiate of this Presbn. delivered a discourse 
from Mal. 4th. C., 1st. & 2nd. verses, ‘Behold the day cometh that 
shall burn as an oven’ ete.””** Later in the day Chavis requested that 
he be dismissed from the Lexington Presbytery in order to join the 
Presbytery of Hanover, and when the question was put “it was 
unanimously voted in the affirmative. Mr. Chaves therefore being dis- 
missed from this Presby. was recommended to the care of the Presbn. 
of Hanover as a man of exemplary piety, & possessed of many qualifi- 
cations which merit their respectful attention.”** 


* Minutes for November 19, 1800. 
»” Ibid. 


8° Thid. 


* Minutes for June 9, 1801. 
8 Ibid. 
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Chavis is found two months later presenting his credentials to the 
Presbytery of Hanover, as the minutes of that judicatory in meeting 
at Briery early in September show: 


Mr. John Chavis produced a dismission from Lexington Presbytery in 
which he was recommended to the Care of this Presbytery as a Proba- 
tioner for the Gospel Ministry, and as a person in good standing. But 
as Mr. Chavis is now riding as a Missionary under the Direction of the 
General Assembly, the presbytery did not see their way clear to receive 
him at present under their care as they could exercise no control over 
him. However at the request of M. Chavis, it was ordered that the said 
Dismission be deposited in the Hands of the stated clerk, until the Time 
expires for which he is engaged, or until he shall resign the Commission 
he now holds under the General Assembly.** 


As already noted, the General Assembly had employed Chavis “as 
a missionary among people of his own colour” and a committee had 
been appointed to give him instructions and to “prescribe his route.” 
This action was taken in 1801. The records of the Assembly for 
1802** contain the following item: 


That the journal of Mr. John Chavis, a black man, licensed by the 
Presbytery of Lexington, in Virginia, was read in the Assembly. He 
appears to have executed his mission with great diligence, fidelity and 
prudence. He served as a missionary nine months. 


Another item in the same proceedings is as follows: 


That Mr. John Chavis be appointed a missionary for as much of his 
time as may be convenient; to take his instructions with respect to his 
routes, from the Rey. Drury Lacy and the Rev. Archibald Alexander.*® 


The next year (1803) the Assembly “observed with great pleasure 
that the desire for spreading the gospel, among the destitute in- 
habitants on our frontiers; among the blacks, and among the savage 
tribes, on our borders; has been rapidly increasing, during the last 
year, in various parts of our church.” It received the reports of its 
missionaries, among whom was Chavis, and ordered them “appointed 
missionaries, for the times, and on the routes” specified in the report 
of its Committee on Missions. He was referred to as “Mr. John 


33 Minutes for September 4, 1801. 
34 Acts and Proceedings, p. 13. 
% Ibid., p. 14. 
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Chavis, a black man, licensed by the Presbytery of Lexington,” and 
he and the other missionaries were “left at discretion, as to the 
time of the year in which to perform their services, provided their 
tours be completed, so as to enable them to report, agreeable to the 
instructions of the Committee of Missions.’’*° 

It seems that in 1804 Chavis was employed for missionary work 
for three months in Virginia and North Carolina. The following 
year he was reported as a missionary under the direction of the 
Synod of Virginia. “‘Mr. Chavis, a missionary to the blacks, itinerated 
to several counties in the Southern parts of the State: but owing to 
some peculiar circumstances, stated in his Journal his mission to 
them was not attended with any considerable success.” But it was 
ordered “That Mr. John Chavis, be a missionary for six months, to 
pursue nearly the same route as last year, and employ himself 
chiefly among the blacks and people of colour.” He seems to have 
served for two months in 1806 “Among the blacks and people of 
color in Maryland if practicable; otherwise at his discretion.” And 
the following year the assembly ordered “That Mr. John Chavis be 
employed three months, as a missionary to the blacks in North 
Carolina and Virginia, and that he be left at discretion as to his 
route.”’** 

It is said that Chavis returned to North Carolina about 1805 and 
soon afterwards joined the Orange Presbytery.** It is also said that 
he preached during the next twenty years or more in Granville, 
Orange, and Wake counties. He probably continued with more or 
less regularity the mission work similar to that which he had done 
among the Negroes for the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church ; and, although he may not have had a regular pastorate, he 
is said to have preached frequently until 1832.*° 

The Orange Presbytery, meeting in Raleigh in April of that year, 
had up for consideration a letter from John Chavis, ‘a free man 
of color, and a licentiate under the care of the Presbytery, stating his 
difficulties and’ embarrassments in consequence of an act passed at 
~W Tbid., pp. 9 12, 15. 

" Tbid., pp. 98, 99, 100, 164. 
to join the Grange Presbytery. ile united with the letter in $900, being received ee a lcemtinte.” Bac 
Sos wisat, It won pot Ull 1699 Chat bo wes socsived as a Uewatiote by tat Orange Presoytery.*” I have 


not been able to find the minutes of the Hanover Presbytery which show his dismission nor any min- 
utes of the Orange Presbytery before October, 1829 


* See Smith, p. 139; Bassett, pp. 73, 74; and Weeks, p. 102. 
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the last session of the legislature of this State, forbidding free people 
of color to preach. 


Whereupon: Resolved, that Presbytery in view of all the circum- 
stances of the case, recommend to their licentiate to acquiesce in the 
decision of the Legislature referred to, until God in his Providence shall 
open to him the path of duty, in regard to the exercise of his ministry.*° 


The act referred to was passed as a result of the Nat Turner in- 
surrection in Southampton County, Virginia, in August of 1831, 
and bore the title “An act for the better regulation of the conduct of 
Negroes, slaves and free persons of color.” The statute made it un- 
lawful for any free Negro, slave or free person of color to preach 
or exhort in public, “under any pretense,” or in any manner to 
officiate as a preacher or teacher in any prayer meeting or other 
association for worship where slaves of different families were col- 
lected together ; and any free Negro or free person of color who was 
duly convicted on indictment before any court having jurisdiction 
thereof was for each offense to receive “not exceeding thirty-nine 
lashes on his bare back. . . .”™ 

In September of 1832 the Orange Presbytery met at Milton and 
adopted the following report of its committee on the Religious In- 
struction of Black People: 


Resolved, That every minister and licentiate of this Presbytery, be 
earnestly requested to preach at least one sermon on each Sabbath, to 
the black people, and that they call to their aid in giving religious 
instruction, in conducting their meetings, and in watching over the 
spiritual interests of the black congregation, such intelligent, prudent 
and active laymen, as they may need.*? 


And in the minutes of the same meeting appears the following: 


The committee to whom the case of Mr. Chavis was referred, reported 
that they recommend that a collection be taken up among the members 
of the Presbytery, for Mr. Chavis, and that a committee be appointed to 
take measures for the removal of Mr. Chavis into the bounds of some 
Presbyterian congregation.** 


« emp pm a 68. 

“| Acts of the General Assembly, Session 1831-1832, Chapter IV. 

«2 Proceedings, p. 75. 

43 Ibid., p. 80. Chavis wrote to Mangum October 1, 1832, that he had just heard that ‘‘the Orange 
Presbytery to which I belong had entered into a resolution to support me & my wife during life and 
had appointed a Committee to make arrangements for that purpose.’”’ He viewed ‘‘this Presbyterial 
arrangement as a merciful providence for which I am thankful.” 
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The collection amounted to $52.42. 

It is evident that Chavis was hard pressed after he was debarred 
from preaching. Some of his letters to Mangum, to whom he wrote 
often and intimately, show also that he had difficulty in getting up a 
school. Probably in an effort to make a little money, Chavis pub- 
lished a sermon or exegesis on the doctrines of the atonement. 
Smith ** gives its title as “The Extent of the Atonement” and says 
that the publication circulated widely at fifteen cents a copy. Weeks* 
says that Chavis published in 1837 a vigorous argument against the 
popular conception of Calvinism in “Chavis’ letter upon the Doctrine 
of the Atonement of Christ” and that the pamphlet “‘is said to have 
been widely circulated.”” Weeks had not seen a copy of the publica- 
tion. Chavis had contemplated such a work as early as September, 
1833, for at that time the Orange Presbytery, in session at New 
Hope, adopted the following resolutions :*° 


That this Presbytery deem it inexpedient to do anything in relation 
to Mr. Chavis’ proposed publication on the Atonement, inasmuch as it 
is on a subject that has been amply discussed, and of course would not 
be generally interesting, and the proceeds would probably contribute 
nothing towards his support. That Dr. C. L. Read be added to the 
committee hitherto appointed in Mr. Chavis’ case. 


At a meeting of the same Presbytery in Newbern in April, 1834, 
the following resolution was adopted: “Resolved, That the committee 
hitherto appointed in the case of Mr. Chavis, be directed to inquire 
into his situation, and make such provision for him as his necessities 


may require.”’*’ And at a meeting in Greensboro in September of 
the same year the following action was taken :** 


Resolved, That in view of the present necessitous condition of Mr. 
John Chavis, a free man of color, and a licentiate under the care of this 
Presbytery, owing chiefly to his advanced age and bodily infirmities, 
the Presbytery of Orange will provide a competent support for Mr. 
Chavis, during the years ensuing, by private contributions, or otherwise; 
and that the Rev. Messrs McPheeters and Osborne, with Mr. John 
Primrose of Raleigh, be a committee to supervise the application of this 


charity; and that the contributions be forwarded to the Committee as 
early as possible. 


“4 Op. cit., p. 140. 

4 Op. cit., p. 103. 

‘* Proceedings, pp. 95, 96. 
« Tbid., p. 107. 

* Ibid., p. 118. 
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Between October, 1834, and April, 1835, at which latter date the 
Presbytery met at Hillsboro, the sum of $83.35 was collected tor 
Chavis, and at the same time the following action was taken :*” 


Resolved, that the resolutions adopted at the last stated session of 
Presbytery at Greensboro, respecting Mr. J. Chavis be recommended to 
the special notice of the members of this Presbytery, as expressive of 
their continued determination to secure a competent support for this 
aged licentiate of our Presbytery. 

That the cause of Mr. Chavis be laid before each church and congre- 
gation within the bounds of this Presbytery. 


At a meeting in Lexington in October, 1835, the case of Mr. Chavis 
was again brought up for consideration “and subscriptions for his 
support taken up.”°° And at a meeting in Danville, Virginia, the 
following April Rev. Robert Burwell was appointed the agent of the 
Presbytery “to supply the wants of John Chavis, a superannuated 
licentiate.”™ 


A year later, April, 1837, at a meeting in Hillsboro, the following 
minute was recorded :°2 


The committee on the case of John Chavis, superannuated licentiate 
of this Presbytery, reported that it is inexpedient to change the present 
plan for his support, and that the usual collection has been made for 
that purpose. Messrs. Burwell and Norwood were appointed a commit- 
tee to superintend this business. 


And in August of the same year, at a meeting at Cross Roads, 
Orange County, the following item was recorded :** 


The Presbytery did solemnly promise to pay to the said J. Chavis, 
$50, annually, during his natural life. This sum was assessed on the 
churches in the following proportions, viz: Bethlehem Gum Grove, 
Speedwell, Carmel, New Hope, Stoney Creek, Fairfield and Spring 
Garden, High Rock, Sandy Ridge, Griers, and Bethany, seventy-five 
cents each, semi-annually; Lexington, Bethseda, Harmony, Bethel, Little 
River, Chapel Hill, and Eno, one dollar, each; Cross Roads, Buffalo, 
Alamance, Greensboro’, and Hawfields, $1.25, each; Red House, Dan- 
ville, and Milton, $1.75 each; and Hillsborough the sum of $2. These 
several sums are to be paid by each of the churches semi-annually. 

On motion of Dr. T. P. Atkinson, the stated clerk was directed to 
report the action of the Presbytery on this subject, to the several ses- 
ey ee 

80 Proceedings, p. 145. 

8 Tbid., p. 150. 


2 Tbid., p. 5. 
%s Ibid., p. 2. 
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sions; and finally the sessions were, and hereby are, required to be 
punctual in sending up, at each stated meeting of the Presbytery, their 


respective proportions of the sum pledged, for the support of this aged 
laborer in the Lord’s vineyard. 


His educational work in North Carolina, for which he is best 
known, was begun as early as 1808. In August of that year he made 
the following announcement through a Raleigh newspaper :** 


John Chavis takes this method of informing his employers, and the 
citizens of Raleigh in general, that the present quarter of his school will 
end the 15th of September, and the next will commence on the 19th. 
He will, at the same time, open an evening school for the purpose of 
instructing children of colour, as he intends, for the accommodation of 


some of his employers, to exclude all children of colour from his day 
school. 


The evening school will commence at an hour by sun. When the 
white children leave the house, those of colour will take their places, 
and continue until ten o’clock. 


The terms of teaching white children will be as usual, two and a half 
dollars per quarter; those of color, one dollar and three quarters. In 
both cases, the whole of the money is to be paid in advance to Mr. Benja- 


min S. King. Those who produce certificates from him of their having 
paid the money, will be admitted. 


Those who think proper to put their children under his care, may rely 
upon the strictest attention being paid, not only to their education but 
to their morals, which he deems an important part of education. 


He hopes to have a better school house by the commencement of the 
next quarter. 


How long Chavis conducted his school on the dual plan is not 
known. On December 18, 1827, Chavis wrote as follows to Senator 
Willie P. Mangum to whom he sent many friendly and intimate but 
often very frank letters, over a period of many years: “I would 
thank you to attend my next examination in Wake. It will be at 
Revises Cross roads where you were once on the last Thursday in 
July. I shall tell the people that you will be there. I know it will 
be pleasing and give dignity to my prospects.” In a letter to Man- 
gum March 11, 1828, Chavis said: “Pray don’t forget to attend my 
examination on the last Thursday in July. I have told my employers 
that you are to be there.” And Joseph Gales, editor of The Raleigh 
Register, said in that paper April 22, 1830, that he had recently 
attended an examination “of the free children of color, attached to 
"The Raleigh Register, August 26, 1808. 
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the school conducted by John Chavis, also colored, but a regularly 
educated Presbyterian minister, and we have seldom received more 
gratification from any exhibition of a similar character.”’ Gales was 
high in his praise of the pupils and also of the teacher; and from 
his report of the examination, or commencement exercises, to be re- 
ferred to later, it seems that the double session arrangement was 
still being used. 

Bassett, Boyd, and Seawell, as well as Smith and the National 
Cyclopedia of American Biography say that Willie P. Mangum was 
a pupil of Chavis. Weeks does not say so; and McDuffie says: “In 
the list of his pupils generally accepted is the name of Willie Person 
Mangum. . . . Without other evidence one might judge this 
to be the fact from the long, intimate, and always affectionate letters 
written by this old man to Mangum when he was in political life. 

None of these, however, refers to Mangum’s own school 
days and we have no written report of his study under Chavis.” 
An editorial writer in the Greensboro Daily News** commented upon 
the reported relation of Chavis and Mangum as teacher and pupil in 
connection with a review of my Academy Movement in the South. 
On March 20, that paper published from Mr. Preston Mangum 
Weeks, a son of Stephen B. Weeks, a letter denying the report that 
his great-grandfather had studied under Chavis. In part the letter 
said: 

However well John Chavis was educated and regardless of North 
Carolinians whom he may have tutored, he did not have the honor of 
teaching Willie P. Mangum. To prove, this I will quote an excerpt 
from Captain Ashe’s ‘Biographical History of North Carolina,’ which 
gives the names of his tutors prior to his matriculation at the University 
of North Carolina in 1812, where he graduated in 1815: 

‘He received his preliminary education in part at the hands of 
Thomas M. Flint, a strolling pedagogue, in part at the Fayetteville 
Academy under Reverend Colin McIver, and in part in the Raleigh 
academy under Reverend Doctor McPheeters.’*® 

Neither in North Carolina history nor in family tradition, for 
Senator Mangum was my great-grandfather, have I been able to find a 
trace of this negro’s name in regard to Willie P. Mangum’s preliminary 
education. I have quoted above the most trustworthy source upon the 


life of Willie P. Mangum that is now in publication and which shows 
definitely that John Chavis was not one of his teachers. 


88 March 9, 1920. 
*¢ The sketch from which this was quoted was written by Stephen B. Weeks. 
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If Willie P. Mangum did not go to school to Chavis, it would be 
interesting to know the origin of the friendship which obviously ex- 
isted between the two men. Weeks himself, who married the grand- 
daughter of Mangum, says:** “His relations with Judge Mangum 
were very intimate. I might say they were affectionate, even fatherly. 
He was an occasional visitor at the house of the Judge and was 
treated with all deference and courtesy, so much so that it caused 
astonishment on the part of the younger children, which was met 
in turn by, ‘Hush, child, he is your father’s friend.’ The letters of 
Chavis which have come down to us indicate no social inequality.” 

There seems to be no known written record which explicitly shows 
that Chavis was Mangum’s teacher. But the long and intimate let- 
ters®* which the former wrote to the latter over a period of more than 
a dozen years reveal an affectionate friendship and a keen interest 
of Chavis in everything that in any way affected the life and future 
of Mangum. What could have been the origin of this peculiar friend- 
ship and interest ? 

In these letters Chavis refers to some of his former students as 
“my sons.” In letters dated November 16 and November 18, 1827, 
he refers to “My son Priestly.” In a letter dated March 11, 1828, 
he wrote: “Give my respects to my sons Abram [Rencher] and 
Priestly and tell them I never expect to see them again, unless they 
should condescend to come to see me.” It was in this letter that he 
urged Mangum not to forget to attend “my examination on the last 
Thursday in July.” September 30, 1831, Chavis said in a long letter 
to Mangum: “I see, my son Priestly as I expected is not elected. Yes 
and you may tell him from me, that unless he lay aside that stubborn 
unyielding disposition of his and become condescending and familiar 
he will never set the River on fire, neither for himself or his chil- 
dren.” In a letter of March 10, 1832, Chavis calls Mangum “my son” 
and in the same letter sends his “respects to my son Abraham 
Rencher.” Again, in a letter dated September 24, 1832, he calls 
Mangum “my son.” In this letter he also refers to Willie P. Man- 
gum, to Priestly, and to Rencher together thus: “You cannot con- 
ceive what I suffer on yours Renchers and Priestly [account ?] and 


" Op. cit., p. 104. 


88 These letters are in the Library of Congress. Copies of them are in the Offices of the North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission. 
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though I have good reason to believe the latter has entirely turned 
his back upon me yet I love him and his character.” On February 
26, 1834, he sent his regards to “my son Abraham Rencher.” In 
the same letter he said that his “character as a teacher” was known 
to Mangum and Horner. For sometime Chavis had recommended 
himself to Mangum as a suitable teacher for the Senator’s daughter 
and on July 21, 1832, had written Mangum to say to Horner “that 
I want his daughter Juliana for the same purpose” and that he knew 
English better than “when he came to school to me.” In his letters 
to Mangum he almost always sent his compliments to Mrs. Mangum 
and once he wrote: “Give my love to Mrs. Mangum and tell her. 

I would be glad to know what she has done with Sally.” 
In another letter he said: “I am told that my son Priestly is likely 
to lose his election, and that it will be solely and alone, owing to his 
stubborn and unyielding disposition. Strange that he cannot or will 
not call to recollection that from the beginning of time to this mo- 
ment, to be useful, a man must be condescending. . . .” 

Some of these letters show that Chavis was bitterly opposed to the 
abolition of slavery. The abolition petitions presented to Congress 
annoyed and pained him. On April 4, 1836, he wrote to Mangum: 
“T am already of the opinion that Congress has no more right to pass 
such a law than I have to go to your house and take Orange and 
bring him home and keep him as my servant. And I am astonished 
that the members of Congress act so much like a parcel of mullets 
nibling at baite upon fish hooks. Why don’t they act like men who— 
come up boldly to the subject of those petitions and put their feet 
upon them and stamp them to the centre of the earth, in such a 
manner, that all the powers on earth never could be able to raise 
them again. . . . That Slavery is a national evil no one doubts, 
but what is to be done? It exists and what can be done with it? 
All that can be done, is to make the best of a bad bargain. For I 
am clearly of the opinion that immediate emancipation would be to 
entail the greatest earthly curse upon my brethren according to the 
flesh that could be conferred upon them especially in a country like 
ours, I suppose if they knew I said this they would be ready to take 
my life, but as I wish them well I feel no disposition to see them any 
more miserable than they are.” 
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His attitude to his race is reflected in an editorial which Joseph 
Gales, the able Whig editor of The Raleigh Register wrote in his 
paper in April, 1830; and already referred to: “On Friday last, 
we attended an examination of the free children of color, attached 
to the school conducted by John Chavis, also colored, but a regularly 
educated Presbyterian minister, and we have seldom received more 
gratification from any exhibition of a similar character. To witness 
a well regulated school, composed of this class of persons—to see 
them setting an example both in behavior and scholarship, which 
their white superiors might take pride in imitating, was a cheering 
spectacle to a philanthropist. The exercises throughout, evinced a 
degree of attention and assidous care on the part of the instructor, 
highly creditable, and of attainment on the part of his scholars almost 
incredible. We were also much pleased with the sensible address 
which closed the examination. The object of the respectable teacher, 
was to impress on the scholars, the fact, that they occupied an in- 
ferior and subordinate station in society, and were possessed but of 
limited privileges; but that even they might become useful in their 
particular sphere by making a proper improvement of the advantages 
afforded them.”*? 

It appears that Chavis was under criticism in 1837 for his alleged 
interest in the education of the children of free Negroes. He wrote 
Mangum :°° “I once more request you to answer the letters I wrote 
you, respecting my being charged with my going to Raleigh to Teach 
the children of the free people of colour. . . . Your answer 
is to be founded upon the letters I wrote to you when in Congress on 
the abolition question. 

“T expect to leave the neighbourhood the last of March, and I wish 
to be prepared to meet malicious reports. Col. Rogers can tell you 
all about the business.” 

When enemies attacked Mangum for his position on the tariff, 
nullification, or other public issue, Chavis always rushed to his 
friend’s defense. Once he wrote:** “To hear you traduced is killing. 
I can blame and scold you myself but I dont like other people to do 
it. If I think you to be wrong in any case I don’t want other people 
to think so, & therefore I am so tormented at the thoughts of your 


*% The Raleigh Register, April 22, 1830. 
* Letter to Mangum, February 1, 1837. 
" Letter to Mangum, November 3, 1832. 
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being in favor of the reélection of G. Jackson, & what almost takes 
my life is, that I cannot believe that you view him as an honorable 
dignified and affectionate character & why you sh.d wish him to con- 
tinue in the seat of the chief Magistrate I cannot conceive.” In the 
same letter he said: “One thing I must say to you in Conclusion. 
That I am truly sorry that I am so ignorant & yet take so deep an 
interest in the welfare of my Country, but nothing short of a Loss 
of my senses or death can possibly prevent me. So that if I am trouble- 
some to you you must ascribe it a love of country. Please to present 
some of the cream of my love to Mrs. Mangum & her children, & 
believe me to be your undeviating & unshaken friend.” 
On another occasion Chavis wrote :*” 


I myself was insulted a few days ago. <A certain gentleman came into 
my schoolhouse and told me to my face that he believed that you were a 
nullifier and I gave him a shot upon the spot and sent him off hopping. 
You may blame me for that if you will, but when you are assailed I will 


speak right or wrong—no matter who it is, and if I never see you again 
I am unshaken. 


Chavis never hesitated to rebuke Mangum. On one occasion he 
wrote :°* 


Is it my colour, or my insignificance or the gross ignorance, which 
my many letters contain, is the reason why you have never condescended 
to answer one of them? Or is it your distrust of my professed firm, 
unshaken, unabating friendship to be not worth your notice? Be it as 
it may, I must plainly & honestly tell you that I have ever been grieved, 
that you were the professed political friend of G [General] Jackson, 
because I ever believed him to be expressly what he has proved himself 
tobe . . . and you as an honest statesman (as I believe you to be) 
cannot keep sides with him any longer, therefore put on again, your full 
coat of Federalism, and not only support the election of Clay, but go 
forth to Congress with a full determination to support the renewal of 
the United States bank, to trample under foot the doctrine of Nullifica- 
tion, to support the tariff in its main bulwarks, and to support Internal 
improvements, in a word to prove that you are an American in the full 
sense of the word. . . . You know that you have been for some 
time hoping [sic] and shifting about, showing your coat, to be some- 
times Federalism, sometimes Democracy, sometimes Republicanism. 
Now you know that wont do. 


¢2 Letter to Mangum, July 30, 1833. 
*s Letter to Mangum, September 3, 1831. 
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The following year, Chavis asked Mangum to give his “respects to 
my son—Abraham Rencher & to Gen. Barringer—& tell them I w* 
be glad to receive a letter from them. Tell them if I am Black I am 


free born American & a revolutionary soldier & therefore ought not to 
be thrown entirely out of the scale of notice.’”** 


The next year Chavis again showed his impatience with Mangum’s 
failure to write:®° “As no man is his own keeper, nor does he know 
what is to come, therefore I will not make a positive promise, but my 
present impression is that this shall be the last letter I ever will 
write to you, untill I get one from you I would not write this, if it 
was not owing to genuine friendship founded upon Mrs. Mangum 
& her children—lI wish you to tell her, that the die is cast, I cannot 
come to Teach for her. I have built a school house and have made 
arrangements to be stationary at home.” Mangum must have written 
to Chavis shortly afterwards,** for on August 8 Chavis wrote: “Your 
very friendly and satisfactory letter came to hand yesterday, and 
I embrace the earliest moment to answer it—” 

There was nothing extraordinary about Mangum’s failure to an- 
swer the letters of Chavis. Priestly Mangum himself took his brother 
to task for “inattention to epistolary writing. None of us receive 
letters from you; and altho’ that may be an argument in favor of 
your impartiality, yet it affords neither evidence of your friendship 
for us—or any sure guaranty for building up friendship in others.” 

From the authentic information available it is not clear where or 
when John Chavis was born; it is not certain that he attended Prince- 
ton; he probably attended for a time the institution that grew into 
Washington and Lee University; he was a Presbyterian minister in 
Virginia and in North Carolina; he was doubtless an impressive and 
effective teacher, if Joseph Gales can be believed; but if the minutes 
of the Lexington Presbytery are to be accepted Chavis may not have 
been as good at Latin as some of his brief biographers have reported, 
although the inference suggested in footnote 24 may not be fair. And 
if he did not have Willie P. Mangum as a pupil, the extraordinary 
relation that seems to have existed between the Negro and the senator 
is difficult to explain, even in the absence of authentic written records 
that Mangum went to school to Chavis. 


** Letter to Mangum, March 10, 1832. 

** Letter to Mangum, July 21, 1832. 

*¢ In the Mangum papers there is no letter from him to Chavis. 

“ Letter from Priestly Mangum to Willie P. Mangum, February 6, 1835. 











SOME ASPECTS OF THE ECONOMIC CON- 
DITION OF SOUTH CAROLINA AFTER 
THE CIVIL WAR 


By R. H. Woopy 


An economic view of South Carolina before and after the Civil 
War is one of contrast. The ante-bellum air of prosperity which 
helped to lull the citizenry of the State into a false security was 
wafted away by the guns of war. Pugnacious patriotism was re- 
placed with peaceful philosophizing. Cotton was no longer the boasted 
King and the false hopes of the South were nowhere more completely 
destroyed than in South Carolina. True enough, the ante-bellum 
wealth of the State was more apparent than real, but the post-bellum 
position of the merchants, factors, planters and citizens generally, 
as well as the towns and the port of Charleston, was in sad contrast 
to the days of slavery and easy credit. 

Certain of the economic losses caused by the war are more in- 
tangible than tangible, but an effort will be made in the present paper 
to evaluate, so far as may be, the destruction, the decline in property 
values, the monetary losses, and the general economic depression 
consequent to the concentration of all the resources of the State upon 
a cause that was lost. Perhaps:then, the efforts made to revive the 
prosperity of the State can better be appreciated; perhaps also, the 
reasons why many well-intentioned efforts did not succeed and why 
the attempted industrialization of the State moved so slowly will be 
clearer. It should be remembered, however, that it was during the 
time of economic ruin, during the reconstruction period, that the way 
was prepared for the industrial expansion of the ’80’s. 

The march of General William T. Sherman through South Caro- 
lina left a lasting impression upon the State. We are not concerned 
with the task of placing upon any one the responsibility for the 
vast destruction which accompanied the march. It is sufficient to 
note the extent of economic loss. In the first issue of the first news- 
paper published in Columbia after the destruction of the city, Wil- 
liam Gilmore Simms with a bitter pen portrays the “Capture, Sack, 
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and Destruction” of the city. “Eighty-four squares, out of one hun- 
dred and twenty-four (%) which the city contains, have been de- 
stroyed. . . . The ancient capitol building of the State . . . 
is laid in ashes; six temples of the Most High God have shared the 
same fate; eleven banking establishments; the schools of learning, 
the shops of art and trade, of invention and manufacture; shrines 
equally of religion, benevolence and industry ; are all buried together 
in one congregated ruin.”* The orders of Sherman to General O. O. 
Howard, February 16, 1865, one day before the destruction of the 
city, left nothing to be desired so far as concerned the destruction 
of public buildings, railroad property, manufacturing and machine 
shops, “and such other destruction as he ean find time to accomplish 
consistent with proper celerity.”” In his report to the Secretary of 
War, Sherman narrates how “all hands” were set to work to destroy 
various portions of the railroad tracks in the State. This work was 
begun in the early part of Fabruary and was “thoroughly prosecuted” 
from the Edisto up to Bamberg and from there to Blackville and on 
to Windsor. The tracks between Columbia and Orangeburg had been 
destroyed by troops and from Columbia the destruction was continued 
to Kingsville and the Wateree bridge in the direction of Winnsboro.* 
The president and directors of the South Carolina Railroad remarked 
that the destruction of their road “‘was painfully great,” and that in 
Columbia all the shops, depots, and buildings of every description 
were destroyed and that on the Columbia branch of their road above 
Orangeburg and above the Edisto River on the Hamburg division, 
“with rare exceptions, the entire Wooden Structures, Crossties, Cul- 
berts, Station Houses, Water Tanks” were destroyed, and the rails 
were burnt, twisted, “and bent into shapes utterly baffling all efforts 
at restoration.””* 

Not only were the arsenal, railroad depots, machine shops, foun- 
dries, and other publie buildings “properly destroyed,’® but also 
much private property was wiped out by the great conflagration. 
Refugees had flocked to Columbia from Charleston, bringing with 


1 The Columbia Phoenix, Mar. 21, 1865. Hereafter cited Phoenir. 

2 Memoris of General William T. Sherman, 2 vols. (New York 1892) II, 277. 

* Report of Sec. of War, 1 Sess., 39 Cong., pt. II, pp. 1187, 1190, 1192. 

* Proceedinos of the stockholders of the South Carolina R. R. Co., and of the South Western R. R. Bank 
- « On the 13th and 14th February, 1868, pp. 9-11 

* Report of Sec. of War, 1 Sess., 39 Cong., pt. II, 1192. 
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them money and valuables which were placed in the banks of the 
city. The greater part of this was lost or stolen, and thousands of 
people were left destitute.° A letter written from Columbia by the 
Reverend Dr. Robert Wilson of Charleston, two weeks after the fire, 
reveals the extent of private property losses." “We were forced to 
leave the house with nothing but the clothes we hadon. . . . By 
God’s blessing, however, we escaped without experiencing the hor- 
rors many others endured. . . . The house was destroyed and 
everything in it. . . . As for me, I lost everything. My watch 
Isaved . . . and Ihave found a dozen books in the neighboring 
houses. . . . My silver was all destroyed . . . and I have 
recovered a good deal of it, burnt and melted, from the ruins. We 
have no outer clothing, no shoes but what we have on, no anything at 
all, but our cheerful hearts, our Christian resignation and our un- 
whipped Southern spirits. . . . There is but little food to be 
had, and we have all things in common, drawing rations from the 
free market. . . .” 

“Having utterly ruined Columbia,’* the army continued north- 
ward. It left in its wake many of the more important towns of the 
State, some of which had been, in one way or another, wholly or 
partially destroyed. The towns visited included Grahamville, Barn- 
well, Blackville, Orangeburg, Lexington, Winnsboro, Camden, Lan- 
caster, Chesterfield, Cheraw, and Darlington.’? The path of the army 
was marked by “wide-spreading columns of smoke,” and a diarist 
opined that “building material is likely to be in great demand in this 
State for some time to come.’’*° The foraging army obtained “bounti- 
ful supplies” for both animals and men. “Each day, as the army 
moves forward, large additions are made to the droves of cattle. Our 
conscription is remorseless . . . and the music of the animal 
creation mingles with the sound of the footfall of the army.”** In 
addition, much cotton had been destroyed by both Union and Con- 
federate armies. In February, 1865, General Joseph Wheeler of the 


* James G. Gibbes, Who Burnt Columbia, (Newberry, S. C., 1902) passim; Edwin J. Scott, Random 
Recollections of a Long Life, 1806 to 1876, (Columbia, 1884) 173-195; J. F. Williams, Old and New Columbia, 
(Columbia, 1929) 120-25. 

1 The Columbia State, Sept. 1, 1929. 

* Sherman, Memoirs, II, 288. 

_ *Gibbes, Who Burnt Columbia, pp. 59, 115, 127. For a good map of Sherman's campaign as con- 
tinued from Savannah see. Marching with Sherman. Passages from the Letters and Campaign Diaries 
of Henry Hitchcock, 186. Ed. by M. A DeWolfe Hawe. (New Haven, 1927). 

—_ George Ward Nichols, The Story of the Great March. From the Diary of a Staff Officer, (New Y ork, 
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Confederate army had proposed to General Howard to cease burning 
cotton if the latter would discontinue burning the houses of the citi- 
zens. General Sherman who answered the proposal hoped, however, 
that Wheeler would “burn all cotton, and save us the trouble. 

All you don’t burn I will.” As to vacant houses, Sherman did not 
want them destroyed, but did “not take much care to preserve 
them.”** 

Although the city of Charleston had been left to fall of its own 
accord, and although its captors did not lay violent hands upon it, 
that city had suffered almost as much as Columbia. There had been 
a series of disasters. The first of these was the great fire of December 
11, 1861, which had cut a wide belt across the city from river to 
river.* In 1865 that section of the city was thus described: “The 
tall chimneys, grim and charred, the dilapidated walls, overgrown 
with moss, the cellars rank with grass, weeds and thistles, the streets 
without pavements and ankle-deep with sand.”** The bombardment 
had left dreadful sears. An Englishman who visited the city in 
November, 1865, described its effect: “Here there was hardly a 
house which has not suffered more or less. . . . The damage 
seems at first sight to be trifling; a small hole knocked in the wall is 
apparently the extent of the mischief, till an examination of the in- 
terior shows that the injury has been done by the bursting of shells. 
- . . In the next house, may be, the outside has suffered; every 
pane of glass is broken, the doors battered in and the handsome 
pillars broken short.’** The third disaster was the fire which resulted 
from the explosions of the Northwest Railroad depot at the time of 
its evacuation. Some two hundred persons were killed, and “the 
fire spread across the city, destroying millions of dollars worth of 
property.””*® 

The general impression of the damage done the city is graphically 
described by two Northern travelers who visited it in the summer of 
1865. “I shall never forget,” wrote General Carl Schurz’ “my 


12 Report of Sec. of War, 1 Sess., 39 Cong., pt. II, 1205. 

18 George W. Williams, The History of Banking tn South Carolina, 1712 to 1900, (Charleston, 1903) 
pp. 12-13; Premium List of the South Carolina Institute, 38-43. 

“ Anonymous, The Trip of the Steamer Oceanus to Fort Sumter and Charleston, (Brooklyn, 1865) 39. 

‘* John H. Kennaway, On Sherman's Track, (London, 1867) 179; see also The Trip of the Steamer 
Oceanus, 121-22 for the impression made upon Northern visitors who came to witness the raising of 
the national flag over Sumter. 

‘¢ Williams, History of Banking in South Carolina, 12. 

1 Carl Schurz, Reminiscences, 3 vols., (New York, 1907, 1909) III, 165. 
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first impressions of Charleston. . . . As we passed Fort Sumter— 
then a shapeless mass of brick and rubbish . . . —the city of 
Charleston lay open to our view; on the left a row of more or less 
elegant dwellings; on the right such buildings as are usually seen 
in the neighborhood of wharves. There was no shipping in the har- 
bor except a few quartermaster’s vessels and two or three small 
steamers. We made fast to a decaying pier. . . . There was 
not a human visible on the wharf. . . . Nothing could be more 
desolate and melancholy than the appearance of the lower part of the 
city immediately adjoining the harbor. . . . The first living 
object which struck my view was a delapidated United States cavalry 
horse bearing the mark I. C.—inspected and condemned—now peace- 
ably browsing on the grass in the Charleston street. . . .” Sid- 
ney Andrews wrote: “A city of ruins, of desolation, of vacant houses, 
of widowed women, of rotting wharves, of deserted warehouses, of 
weed-wild gardens, of miles of grass grown streets, of acres of pitiful 
and voiceful barrenness—this is Charleston.”** 

But causes other than the scars left by fire and shell must be 
taken into account in any attempt to explain the depletion of the re- 
sources of the State. There were circumstances which cut even more 
deeply into the economic and social life of the community. The first 
of these was the influence of the blockade. The second was the con- 
centration of almost the entire resources of the State upon the cause 
of the Confederacy to the neglect of the processes of production neces- 
sary to maintain the normal life of the community. 

The loss of the greater portion of the State’s trade with the out- 
side world because of the blockade seriously injured the economic 
well-being of the commonwealth. South Carolina and the sister states 
of the Confederacy, because of the one-sided character of their in- 
dustry, were dependent upon the exchange with the outside world of 
their great surplus, cotton, for the commodities which formed the 
material basis of their civilization. Charleston, which had been the 
leading port of the southeast, lost its air of prosperity. “We have 
suffered severely ; we are suffering now,” said a Charleston paper in 
1861.*° “Property represents painfully uncertain sums. Business 


18 Sidney Andrews, The South Since the War, (Boston, 1866) 1, 10-11. 
18 Charleston Daily Courier, Nov. 23, 1861. Hereafter cited Courier. 
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of all kinds is prostrated, fortunes have been swept away, and we 
have been forced to restrict our wants within the limits of mere com- 
forts.”*° Although the profits on blockade-running when successful 
were high, such successes were rare and promoted speculation and 
extravagance to such a degree that many held that they did more 
harm than good.” Instances of privations will give some idea of the 
poverty the blockade enforced. Metals became so scarce that many 
patriotic citizens of Charleston saw the necessity of contributing their 
lead window weights for war purposes, and church bells were offered 
that they might be cast into cannon. High bred young women were 
reduced to homespun. So scarce did paper become that an advertise- 
ment in a local newspaper in 1863 announced that no more orders 
for a popular almanac could be filled unless forty or fifty reams of 
printing paper could be purchased.** Toward the end of the war 
Rev. A. Toomer Porter heard of little children with yellow fever 
pleading for ice when none could be had.** “Tea,” said the Charles- 
ton Daily Courier, “is beyond the reach of all save the most opu- 
lent.” Although the entire South emphasized the growing of food 
stuffs rather than cotton, there was a notable scarcity of such necessi- 
ties in Charleston, a condition which was accentuated by the Confed- 
erate tax in kind.” 

The effect of the privations of war upon the interior of the State 
is illustrated by the plight into which the transportation system fell. 
The railroads were not only damaged by the invading army but cars 
and locomotives became dilapidated, and a passenger over the roads 
experienced real hardships.** Early in the struggle the use of arti- 
ficial waterways was given up, and roads and causeways, because of 
neglect or overuse, fell into disrepair. Toward the end the only 
vehicles which remained fit for use were a few army wagons and 
ambulances. Horses and mules and the food necessary for their sup- 
port became “scarce and dear.” The president of Furman College 
said that “no quorum of the trustees could be got together” because 
the railroads had been torn up and “the private means of locomotion 


2» Ibid. 


2 re Rhodes, History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850, V, 399, 401-02. 
s vd., - 58. . 

22 A. Toomer Porter, Led on, Step by Step, (New York, 1899) 149. 

% April 2, 1862. 

2? B. F. Perry, Reminiscences of Public Men, Second Series, (Greenville, S. C., 1889) 43. 

3¢ See the experience of A. L. L. Freemantle as given in Rhodes, V, 387. 
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had been sadly reduced by the ruthless destruction which had com- 
mitted carts, wagons, coaches, and buggies to the flames.” 

An element of decay more fundamental than that of transportation 
was the deterioration in the quality of the soil. This was due to con- 
centration on provision crops, the failure to use imported fertilizer, 
and poor cultivation. By the close of the war, grass had been allowed 
to take many fields, gates and bars had fallen down, ditches had 
filled in, and worn out plows and other implements had not been 
replaced. Cotton seed, because of the failure to maintain the proper 
care in selection, was described as “generally defective and unre- 
liable.”’* As late as 1869 a traveler “contemplated, with anxious 
interest and doubtful satisfaction, the picturesque aspect of decayed 
fences and abandoned fields; marred in their wildness by an occa- 
sional patch of what might have been meant for corn, but was hardly 
cornstalk ; noted one disconsolate pumpkin near a cabin, over which a 
lean hog was making a long jaw. . . .”* This condition accounts 
in part for a general decline in land values of sixty per cent between 
1860 and 1867,°° and the fall in value of all farm properties, accord- 
ing to the defective census of 1870, from $169,738,630 to $47,- 
628,175 during the ten years following 1860.*' In 1867 land for sale 
was registered with the bureau of immigration at from one to five 
dollars per acre; and farms having buildings, and fences, and enough 
cleared land for a family to work could be obtained for five hundred 
dollars and upwards, “according to the situation and improve- 
ments.”’** The abolition of slavery and the consequent dependence 
upon free labor, which was an unknown and doubtful quantity, had 
a vast influence upon the agricultural system of the State; it can 
only be mentioned here. In addition to the decline of land values, 
much of the best land of the State had been possessed by the Federal 
government. Early in the war the region around Beaufort and Hilton 
Head had been occupied by Union forces, and under the direct tax 
act of 1863 much of the sea-island and coastal land was taken for 
taxes. The attempt of the government to convey a great portion of 
this land to the freedmen in fee simple proved a fruitful source of 


n H. Tt. Cook, The Life Work of James Clement Furman, (Greenville, 8. C., 1926) 
“Juhl,” i. Fleming, the Sumter correspondent, in Courier, May 4, 1866, and ‘ s” “in Southern 


Cultivator, XXV, 140-41 (May, 1867), 198, (June, 1867). 
® Charleston ‘Daily News, Jan. 5, 1869. Hereafter cited News. 
» Estimate in Annual Report of the Commissioner of Agriculture, 1867, pp. 105-19. 
* As given in Census of 1910, VII, 494-95. 
% South Carolina: A Home for the Industrious Immigrant, (Charleston, 1867) 18. 
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litigation for several years.** In November, 1867, the number of 
acres remaining in possession of the Freedmen’s Bureau amounted 
to 85,694, with 13,351 acres restored.** A year later 11,025 acres 
had been restored to former owners.” 

The industrial future of the State was equally disheartening. It 
is well known of course that South Carolina had made little progress 
in industrial development before the war; and during the conflict its 
attention was devoted to the manufacture of supplies and munitions. 
The industrial rehabilitation of the State and its manufacturing in- 
dustries cannot be discussed here; it is sufficient to note that its in- 
dustrial resources had been seriously depleted. Machinery had been 
destroyed or worn out; and several cotton factories were not able to 
resume operations until some time after the war. The Saluda factory, 
for example, was in a deplorable condition in 1865. “The looms were 
dirty and rusty; the spindles were worn out by misuse; the spools 
appeared conscious that they had fulfilled their mission; the engine 
was out of joint and dirty. . . .”°° It was difficult to form com- 
panies or to raise capital. DeBow tells of a friend owning a valuable 
water-power site in the best cotton growing section of the State, 
within ready access to the Augusta and Charleston markets, who 
visited Boston with a view to organizing a company. “This he failed 
to accomplish on account of the uncertain condition of political 
matters.”’** 

Another loss which was deplorable, even if considered only from its 
economic value, was the sacrifice in white manpower. Of the arms- 
bearing population of 55,046, some 44,000 volunteered for the army 
and ultimately some 71,000, including those over and under age, 
entered the service. 12,000 were killed in battle or died of wounds. 
This represents twenty-three per cent of the men of military age— 
a greater sacrifice than that of any other state and most appalling 
when compared with the ten per cent average of all the Confederate 
armies and the five per cent average of all the Union armies.** From 


88 Perry, Reminiscences, Second Series, 290; letter of Governor James L. Orr in Phoeniz, Feb. 8, 1866. 

** Report of Sec. of War, 2 Sess., 40 Cong., I, 622. 

5 Ibid., 3 Sess., 40 Cong., I, 1017. For a competent discussion of the Freedmen’s Bureau see Laura 
Josephine Webster, The Operation of the Freedmen's Bureau in South Carolina, in Smith College Studies 
in History, vol. I, pts. 2 and 3 (Northampton, Mass., 1916). 

** Nichols, The Story of the Great March, 159. 

" DeBow's Review, New Series, III, (Jan.-June, 1867) 567. 

* Handbook of South Carolina, 1908, p. 22; William F. Fox, Regimental Losses in the American Cival 
War, (Albany, 1889) 554-55. 
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1860 to 1870 there was an actual decrease in the white population 
from 291,300 to 289,667 or 0.55 per cent.** When it is considered 
that this loss came from among the bread-winners, and from among 
those who would have soon become such, from among the fathers 
and sons of families most of whose women were not accustomed to the 
pursuit of gainful occupations, and at a time when baffling economic 
and social problems demanded every ounce of energy, no further 
elaboration is necessary for a realization of how tragic the loss was. 
There is no data of sufficient value to attempt to estimate the dele- 
terious effect of the cutting off of the flower of white manhood on the 
hereditary qualities of future generations. Perhaps the lack of dis- 
tinctive achievements by South Carolinians since the war is in no 
small measure due to this loss. 

Before proceeding with a discussion of the crop failure of 1866, 
the decline of the wealth of the State, the loss of banking capital, the 
position of debtors and efforts for their relief, let us note a few in- 
dividuals as specific examples of what we have been describing. Wade 
Hampton came out of the war a bankrupt; of his beautiful home, 
“Millwood,” near Columbia, only six stately pillars remained. Ap- 
pomattox found M. C. Butler “twenty-nine years old, with one leg 
gone, a wife and three children to support, seventy slaves emanci- 
pated, a debt of $15,000, and, in his pocket $1.75.’*° William Gil- 
more Simms, Henry Timrod, and Paul uns suffered extreme 
privation. Simms’ newly-built house lay in the path of Sherman and 
was destroyed by fire, together with his library and all the out- 
houses.** Hayne retired to his little cottage in the pine lands near 
Augusta, and fared better than his friends, but constantly bemoaned 
the fact that no one could or would buy his books.** “Poor Timrod,” 
wrote Simms to Hayne, “is a very Prince of Dolefuls, and swallowed 
up in distresses. He now contemplates separation from his wife, so 
that she might go forth as governess and he as a tutor in private 
families. He can earn nothing where he is [Columbia], has not a 
dollar, goes to bed hungry every night, and suffers from bad health. 
It is the mortifying thing to all of us, that none of us can help him. 
Bruns and myself are both living from hand to mouth, and not un- 


There was an actual increase in colored popu- 


%* Handbook of South ge 1883, pp. 384-85. 
lation from 412,320 to 415,814. Ibi 

«© Myrta Lockett Avary. Dine After the War, (New York, 1906) 160-61. 

“ William P. Trent, William Gilmore Simms, (Boston and New York, 1892), 279-93. 

42 See Mary Doline rey Connor, editor, The Life and Letters of M. P. O’Connor, (New York, 1893). 
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frequently the hand carries nothing to the cavernous receptacle.”* 
When Bb. F. Perry, the provisional governor, “thought of going 
to Washington, the important question was how I was to get funds 
to pay my expenses.”’** Although directed by the President to levy 
and collect a tax to defray the expenses of the constitutional conven- 
tion of 1865, Perry declined to do so, ‘on account of the poverty and 
utter destitution of the country and the inability of the people to pay 
any tax or assessment.””*° 

The year 1866 was a disastrous one for the State. The Winnsboro 
News* reviewing the situation at the beginning of a new year looked 
on the wreck and ruin of a “dismantled civilization,” with towns 
and cities burned, railroads, cotton gins, presses, stock, implements 
of agriculture and industry destroyed, money and credit gone, labor 
demoralized, and dejection and despondency filling too many hearts 
and paralyzing too many hands.” 

In February, 1866, Governor Orr addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury asking for relief from the direct tax act and the 
provisions for its collection in the “insurrectionary States.’*' He 
complained that proprietors who were driven from their estates by 
armed occupation in 1861 had not been able to redeem their property, 
and that the laws had been more harshly and strictly enforced in the 
Charleston district than any part of the State. Furthermore, from the 
inability of interested parties to receive requisite notice, there had 
occurred an amount of sacrifice by the sale of property more enormous 
and more universal than in any other portion of the country. One 
estate valued at $24,000 was bought by the government for $80, 
although at that time the government was in possession of cotton 
taken from the estate valued at more than 100 times the amount of 
the tax.** There was also a Federal tax of two and one-half cents 
per pound on cotton; on July 15, 1866, this was increased to three 
cents, but was later reduced to two and one-half cents effective Sep- 
tember 1, 1867. A year later the tax was discontinued on cotton 
raised since the crop of 1867. 
himttiomimintwianivL 

Pe el Reminiscences, Second Series, 263. 

« Phoeniz, Feb. 8, 1866. 

" Tbid 


_ * Miller's Planters’ and Merchants’ Almanac, 1867, 1868; W. L. Fleming, Civil War and Reconstruc- 
tion in Alabama, (New York, 1905) 303, and note 1. 
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The toil of the summer of ’66 brought scanty returns from the 
field, the grain crop was alarmingly small and in many parts of the 
State it was thought the cotton crop would not suffice to furnish 
supplies; many of the people were emigrating to strange places to 
find bread.®° Not only had the season been bad, but also, said Gov- 
ernor Orr, political intolerance among the conquerors intimidated 
capital, paralyzed enterprise, and disorganized labor.” 

At the special session of the legislature in the summer of 1866 
efforts were made to enact legislation giving relief where there was 
great scarcity of food, notably in the central and upper districts. A 
resolution was passed appointing D. Wyatt Aiken agent of the State 
to purchase corn. The resolution was defeated at the next regular 
session.” It was impossible to effect the purchase of corn by this 
legislation, for the resolution required that $300,000 of bonds should 
purchase 300,000 bushels of corn. Bonds could not be sold for more 
than seventy-five cents on a dollar, and corn could not be purchased 
and delivered at one dollar per bushel.** Unsettled political condi- 
tions had not tended to appreciate the credit of the State, and if 
a large amount of breadstuffs were purchased it would be at a ruin- 
ous discount.” 

The real famine came before the crops of 1867 could be harvested. 
At the beginning of the year the Charleston Daily News said the 
citizens had nothing to boast of and could not flatter themselves “with 
any degree of prosperity.”°° “The crops were short; the people are 
poor—many of them suffering for the necessities of life.”** By 
March, 1867, it was feared that unless relief came the poorer classes 
would starve and farmers and planters would not have seed for the 
next crop.*’ It was estimated that besides the corn that could be 
obtained in the State, 500,000 additional bushels were needed. The 
districts of Sumter, Lancaster, Richland, Greenville, Darlington, 
and Greenwood were the most needy—at least 100,000 people were in 
absolute need of provisions.°* A letter from a citizen of Baltimore 
who had toured the State described the actual suffering, and stated 


8° Orr’s message, Phoeniz, Nov. 28, 1866. 
8 Thid. 

82 News, Jan. 10, 1867. 

t Phoeniz, Nov. 29, 1866. 
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that the people were without credit and could not secure means to 
cultivate the farms.’ By April local newspapers were bringing re- 
ports of suffering in every part of the State. In Sumter district 360 
persons in an area of five miles were without food.® Rev. William 
Martin issued a circular calling for information regarding the extent 
of privation, the abstracts of which revealed “wide spread and all 
but hopeless destitution.”” In April, Governor Orr announced that 
over 100,000 people in the State had not tasted meat once in thirty 
days, and that thousands did not know where to find bread for 
starving children. He ascribed this condition to three causes: first, 
the war, then the disorganized labor system, and, lastly, the un- 
propitious seasons.” 

Relief came, however, from various sources. The Freedmen’s 
Bureau was given a special relief fund authorized by Congress ;** aid 
was also sent by the Southern Relief Association. In the period 
from September, 1866, to September, 1867, 242,643 rations were 
issued to freedmen by the Bureau.®* Circular No. 11, issued April 
3, 1867, provided that provisions be issued “to prevent starvation 
and extreme want to any and all classes of destitute or helpless 
persons,”®° and from May to October, 1867, the Freedmen’s Bureau 
issued to whites 19,124 rations, to colored 35,698 rations, and to 
persons whose color is not given, 10,817 rations, making a total of 
65,639. From September, 1867, to September, 1868, a total of 
111,553 rations were issued, 17,927 of them going to refugees, the 
remainder to freedmen.*’ In the spring of 1867, Governor Orr an- 
nounced that the legislature of Maryland, through her board of com- 
missioners, had donated to the people of the State 15,000 bushels of 
corn and 40,000 pounds of bacon. 

The crop failure combined with the scarcity of money naturally 
affected the cost of living. Quotations from some of the wholesale 
prices of the time will illustrate this.® 


** Ibid., Mar. 13, 1867. 

*© News, April 2, 1867. 

" Tbid., May 8, 1867. 

* Tbid., April 23, 1867. 

*s U. S. Statutes at Large, XV, 28. 

** Report of Commissioner of Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned Lands, in Report 
of Sec. of War, 2 Sess., 40 Cong., I (1867-1868), 640. 

*s Thid., 649. 

% Thid. 

© Ibid., 3 Sess., 40 Cong., I (1868-1869), 1027. 

* Sumter News, May 9, 1867. 

* Phoenix, Mar. 7, 1866; Ibid., May 28, 1867; Cf. R. S. Holland, editor, Letters and Diary of Laura 
M. Towne, (Cambridge, Mass., 1912) 166. 
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Columbia, 1866 (March) Columbia, 1867 (May) 
Apples, bushel ........................ $3.00 Apples, bushel .....0..0.0.000000.0... $1.75 
Bacon, hams, Ib....................... .28 Bacon, hams, Ib..........16@ _  .20 
i nik cosnssesonisiost .25 Bacon, sides .............. 14@ ~~ .16 
Bacon, shoulders .................... .25 Bacon, shoulders ........ .12@ _  .14 
Butter, northern, Ib............... ae «Ee, DA. w......5..01.055: 25@  .50 
Butter, country ...................... .25 Cotton yarn, bunch....2.25@ 2.50 
Cotton yarn, bunch................ SS Fioar, dei. ................ 12.00 @ 15.00 
Flour, super. per bbl............. 12.50 Oil, kerosene .............. .70@ 1.00 
Flour, extra family ............ 15.00 Potatoes, bu. .............. 1.25@ 2.25 
Oil, kerosene, gal..................... 1.25 Soap, per bar................ 11& .12 
isi ocosscinsnicinnecncctl 18 Sugar, Ib. 00... .124%@ = .18 
Sugar, crushed, Ib. ................ 28 
Sugar, powdered .................... .28 
Sugar, brown ............ 15@ _ .20 


The Keowee Courier announced that provisions were as cheap in 
Columbia as in Pickens, and quoted beef, retail, 10 to 12 cents per 
pound ; peas, $1.00 per bushel; hay, $1.25 per ewt."® Board in Colum- 
bia at Nickerson’s was $4.00, at Shiver’s $4.00, and at the Washing- 
ton could be procured for as little as $2.00 per day. Similar rates 
existed in Charleston.” 

Freight rates were correspondingly high, and the arbitrary rates 
fixed by each company were a constant source of criticism. For 
example, Liverpool salt sold in Charleston for $2.00 the sack. At 
the Pendleton station the total cost was $4.05 since the freight on 
the South Carolina Railroad was 70 cents and on the Greenville and 
Columbia $1.35. It was said that the same salt could be purchased 
in Athens, Georgia, for $3.50 the sack.”* Again, the freight on four 
barrels of flour from Charleston to Pendleton was $5.40. Of this, 
$2.40 had gone to the Blue Ridge Railroad running from Anderson 
to Pendleton, a distance of about 15 miles. Had the South Carolina 
Railroad charged in the same proportion the bill would have been 
about $23.31."* It cost $2.00 to send a bale of cotton from Timmons- 
ville to Florence, a distance of 12 miles, and $2.00 thence to Char- 
leston. The Wilmington and Manchester Railroad, however, would 
carry a bale to Wilmington for $2.25, while the rate to New York 

= Jeanie Saree, Sept. 23, 1865. 


12 Ibid., July 7, 1866. 
13 Ibid., Sept. 8, 1866. 
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was only $6.00, and to Baltimore $4.50. This was given as the reason 
why on last shipping day 40 bales were sent from Timmonsville to 
Wilmington and only 8 to Charleston; if rates were not changed, it 
was prophesied that Charleston would soon have no trade at all.™ 

With the foregoing account of the economic collapse of the State 
in mind, it can readily be seen that the position of the creditor was 
a hard one. He had not only lost his capital but in many cases had 
lost all means of creating new wealth. The chaotic political condition 
of the State discouraged foreign capital, and the people were left 
without adequate resources of their own. Owing to the exigencies of 
the times, creditors were pressing for their own; and thousands of 
cases were in the courts. 

On December 21, 1861, the South Carolina legislature passed an 
act to “extend relief to debtors, and to prevent the sacrifice of prop- 
erty at public sales.’”** With certain exceptions relating to fraud and 
military fines, that act made it unlawful for any officer of the State 
to serve or execute any mesne or final process of any of the State 
courts for the collection of money, “until after the expiration of the 
first session of the next General Assembly.”*° This act was continued 
in force during the war, and on December 21, 1865, it was amended 
and continued in force “until the adjournment of the next regular 
session of this General Assembly.’ The principal amendment pro- 
vided that no debtor should be entitled to plead the benefits of the 
act who should fail, “if demanded, at least three months previously, 
to pay, on or before the first day of December next, one-tenth of the 
aggregate amount of the debt and interest due at the time such de- 
mand is made. . . .”** It further provided that if “any debtor 
on final process now subsisting,” should fail to pay on demand as 
aforesaid, “it shall and may be lawful for such creditor to enforce 
such process for the costs and one-tenth part of the aggregate amount 
of principal and interest due.’’*® It will be seen that the creditor 
could only recover, above the costs, one-tenth of the principal and 
interest due. This “stay law” was declared unconstitutional by the 
Court of Errors, thus leaving the debtor without relief.*° 


7 News, Oct. 21, 1867. 
1 Statutes at Large, XIII, 18. 
6 Ibid 


™ Ibid., 310. 

18 Thid. 

1 Ibid. 

%” Phoeniz, Sept. 12, 1866. 
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During the summer of 1866 appeals were made to the legislature 
for relief. A typical one is that presented as a result of a meeting 
of the citizens of Pickens district, August 6. Resolutions were passed 
and a copy sent to the governor urging: First, that the legislature 
grant relief which the condition of the people required ; Second, that 
the legislature call a constitutional convention to relieve citizens from 
the consequence of its own legislation ; Third, that since creditors had 
an equal agency with debtors at the beginning of the war they should 
now bear the onus of subjugation; Fourth, that all debts existing at 
the time of the Confederate surrender should be scaled or assumed 
by the State in proportion to the losses and present property; Fifth, 
that the people had a right to look for relief to men of place and 
position, whose influence on their actions had produced such condi- 
tions (the war); Sixth, that imprisonment for debt was a relic of 
barbarism; Seventh, that the purpose of laws relating to insolvent 
debtors was to secure to creditors an appropriation of the debtor’s 
property and to relieve the debtor from perpetual bondage to the 
creditor. 

But the Columbia Phoenix was opposed to any stay law, and as- 
cribed the present distress to “the shock given to our credit”? by the 
late stay law. It was necessary that at least one session of the legis- 
lature go by without any attempt to enact a stay law in order that 
commercial confidence might be restored.* 

Governor Orr in his message of September 4, 1866, hoped that in 
view of the circumstances, creditors would practice forbearance and 
give debtors still further indulgence. In view of the fact that stay 
laws were unconstitutional, he recommended that relief be given as 
follows: First, that imprisonment for debt be abolished except in 
cases of fraud; Second, that no costs be taxed against a defendant ; 
Third, that insolvent debtor’s laws be so extended that any debtor 
by petition might assign his estate and effects for the benefit of his 
creditors and be discharged from all liability.** 

On April 11, 1867, Major-General Daniel E. Sickles commanding 
the second military district, issued General Orders No. 10. This 
order was necessary because the nature and extent of the destitution 


" Keowee Courier, Aug. 11, 1866; see Phoeniz, Aug. 11, 1866, for an account of a meeting held at 
Yorkville which did not sanction measures of repudiation or absolving debtors from payment, but 
only demanded a postponement. 

82 Phoeniz, Aug. 16, 1866. 

8s Ibid., Sept. 12, 1866. 
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demanded “extraordinary measures.” Crops had failed, many were 
threatened with starvation, the inability of a large portion of the 
people to pay taxes left the local authorities without adequate means 
of relief, and the gravity of the situation was “increased by the 
general disposition shown by creditors to enforce upon an impover- 
ished people the immediate collection of all claims.” The rights of 
creditors were to be respected, but “the appeal of want and suffering 
must be heeded.” Therefore, imprisonment for debt was prohibited ; 
judgments or decrees for the payment of money on causes of action 
arising between December 19, 1860, and May 15, 1865, should not 
be enforced ; sheriffs, coroners, and constables were directed to sus- 
pend for twelve calendar months the sale of all property upon execu- 
tion or process on liabilities contracted prior to December 10, 1860; 
and the sale of real or personal property by foreclosure of mortgage 
was likewise suspended for twelve months provided any interest 
money accruing since May 15, 1865, should have been paid before 
the day of sale.** The Sumter News stated that when General Order 
No. 10 was issued there were pending in the courts of the State 
40,000 suits for debt.*° 

Apparently the General Order failed in its purpose ; for in October 
the Columbia Phoenix was urging a constitutional convention. That 
was the only hope since the Supreme Court had decided that stay 
laws and other legislation giving relief to debtors were unconstitu- 
tional.*° The Phoenix was opposed to repudiation of either public or 
private debts, but due to the heavy decline in cotton and the in- 
debtedness of farmers for their crops, there was more need for relief 
than at any time since the war.*’ In 1868 the Sumter News felt 
“little cheer” for the new year. Planters had failed to meet expendi- 
tures for the year, merchants were embarrassed, the constant re- 
mittance of funds to the North was a drain felt by all classes, and 
everything indicated reduced expenditures in household and planting 
operations.** Former Governor F. W. Pickens said of the situation 
in 1868 that the people should meet among themselves for the settle- 
ment of their debts; he thought the upper districts should be the 


*4 Charleston Year Book, 1883; see also News, April 15, 1867. 

** Aug. 24, 1867. The Sumter News further advocated the stay law since the payment of a few credi- 
tore would make it possible to settle the whole debt: A to pay B $20.00, B to pay C $20.00, and so on 
through the alphabet—and the debt would be paid. 

ae he 30, 1867. 
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first to move, as they had the greater white population and less war 
devastation.*® Governor Orr in his farewell address to the people of 
South Carolina was gratified to know that measures for a liberal 
homestead law, the abolition of imprisonment for debt, and the pass- 
age of an insolvent law which would wipe out all indebtedness on the 
surrender, by the debtor, of his property, had been embodied in the 
new constitution of 1868.°° These measures had been urged by him 
during his administration. He also thought it would have been wise 
to incorporate in the constitution a provision for scaling down to the 
basis of the existing wealth and resources of the country debts con- 
tracted prior to and during the war.” 

Of course one of the fundamental causes of the calamities of South 
Carolina during the reconstruction period was the collapse of the fi- 
nancial resources of the State as the inevitable consequence of the fall 
of the Confederacy. “It is very difficult for those who are away,” 
said the Charleston Daily Courier,” “to understand the utter pecu- 
niary prostration in which the war has left this section of the country. 
. . . Itis as if at a single word and in a single moment the issues 
of every state and national bank and the government should prove 
without value and effect, and the people, instead of currency, should 
find that they had as representative of their total wealth and labor 
pieces of waste paper. . . . Nearly every mode of investment 
shared the same fate. Confederate securities had absorbed the greater 
part of the gold, and almost every representative of value. . . . 
All that was practically left of the wealth of the country was the 
mere lands.” The Charleston Daily News** in a survey of financial 
losses said that $15,000,000 in bank stock and all the assets of the 
state’s three insurance companies had been lost. Orr in 1867 esti- 
mated that the banking resources of Charleston had fallen from 
$14,000,000 to $400,000, that is to one thirty-fifth.°* Robert Somers 
said that Charleston before the war had a banking capital of $13,- 


% Laurenstille Herald quoted in News, Aug. 19, 1868. 

% Courier, July 11, 1868 

" Thid. 

July 7, 1865. 

os Quoted i in Winnsboro Tri-Weekly News, Sept. 12, 1865. 

%« Address before the Charleston Board of Trade, April 2, 1867, in News, April 3, 1867. The follow- 
ing year another writer placed this decline at one twent -sixth. ““Mercador,”’ in News, Dec. 5, 1868. 
A pamphlet issued in 1873 by the Charleston Chamber of Commerce stated that the banking capital 
of the State in 1860 totaled $14,962,062, and that $13,000,000 of this was controlled in Charleston. The 
Trade and Commerce of Charleston, 1873. When in December, 1865, application was made for charters 
for two national banks, with a nominal capital of $400,000, only $200,000 was paid up, and even that 
amount could not have been subscribed without the assistance of New York capitalists. Ibid. For 


on —— of $19,500,000 as the banking capital in 1860 see Speech of M. W. Gary, in the state senate, 
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000,000 and in 1870 a capital of only $1,892,000.°° The remainder 
of the State had before the war a banking capital of $3,000,000; in 
1870 it had only $300,000.°° 

The South Carolina bank bills were at a low figure in New York 
in 1865. The following may be considered typical.” 


Bank of Camden.................. . $0.30 Bank of Newberry................. $0.30 
Bank of Charleston ................ .20 South Carolina Bank.............. 18 
Bank of Chester ...................... .22 Bank of the State.................... 12 
Georgetown Bank.................... .20 People’s Bank (Charleston).. .50 
Bank of Hamburg.................... SO CI Fics ii ca 65 


The laws of the State against usury were repealed in 1866,°° and 
the price of money immediately soared. In 1870 a traveler found 
complaints of the usurious rates charged for money quite general 
among the farming community. Twenty-five and thirty per cent was 
taken by banks and people who had money to lend.*® In the towns 
rates were not so exorbitant, but the banks turned over money at 18 
o 24 per cent.*°? In 1869 the South Carolina National Bank in 
Columbia issued certificates of deposit drawing interest at the rate 
of seven per cent on sums deposited to remain for thirty days or 
more.’** Charleston was quite fortunate in borrowing money for 
seven per cent whereas a few months previously it had been 12 and 
18 per cent.’°? In 1870 an attempt to revive the usury law failed. 
The Charleston Daily News opposed the bill because it failed to 
cheapen money—efforts to compel a bank to take $7.00 for what wa 
worth $12.00 only made money harder to obtain.’** Perhaps aa 


a condition helps to explain the fact that in 1867 there were 541 





* Somers, The Southern States Since the War, 45. 

%6 Ibid., B. F. Perry stated that the Charleston Bank had been robbed of $30,000 in specie when the 
Yankee army passed through Greenville. Reminiscences, Second Series, 263. 

% Keowee Courier, Nov. 11, 1865. In the summer of 1866 Connor and Wilson of Charleston were 
paying the following prices for notes of the banks of the state: 


Bank of Cameémm ................- $0.54 Commercial Bank (Columbia)----$0.19 
Bank of Charleston_______._________. 21 Farmer’s and Exchange Bank_-_-_----. 07 
Bank of Georgetown__.__.......-..-. 21 Merchant’s Bank, (Cheraw)-__...._--. 21 
Dank of emnere..................- 18 People’s Bank, (Charleston SPOOF 49 
Bank of the State, Planter’s Bank of Fairfield ........... 16 
ee ere 22 Planters’ and Mechanics’ Bank_-_-___-. 21 
SSS See 05 Union Bank, (Charleston)___..._.--. 


Keowee Courier, Aug. 18, 1866. $25.00 shares of Planters’ and Mechanics’ Bank of S. C. were worth 


$2.50 each and eae was asked the legislature to consolidate the shares at that rate. Statutes 
at Large, XIV, 


8 Statutes 7 _ ee XIII, 462. 

99 — "eas Southern States Since the W ar, 57 
100 Thid., 

101 Tri- Weekly Phoenix, Dec. 2, 1869. 

102 News, June 29, 1868. 

108 Tbid., Dec. 28, 1870. 
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eases of bankruptcy in the Charleston district.°°* Even in 1873 it 
was said to be impossible to raise money in Columbia. All the banks 
had ceased discounting notes, even upon the best collaterals. They 
already had out every dollar they could spare with safety, and bor- 
rowers offering two per cent per month, with good security, went 
begging.*°° 

In addition to the loss of banking capital, the endowments of 
colleges and charitable institutions had disappeared, as well as the 
$200,000,000 invested in the State’s 400,000 slaves. The Charleston 
Daily News'** estimated that the property values of the State had 
sunk from $400,000,000 to a little more than $50,000,000, and 
Governor Orr estimated that the war destroyed one-half of the prop- 
erty values and that during the three years following various causes 
had produced another decline of one-half.’ The estimated true value 
of the real and personal property in the State in 1870 was $208,- 
146,989, whereas in 1860 it had been $548,138,754.°° The total 
assessed value for taxation in 1860 was $489,319,128, in 1870 it 
was only $183,913,337, a decrease of 62.4 per cent.’*? So far as its 
rank in absolute wealth was concerned, as compared with the other 
states of the Union in the estimated true valuation of real and per- 
sonal property, South Carolina had dropped from eleventh place 
in 1860 to twenty-seventh place in 1870. In 1870 the true valuation 
of its per capita wealth was estimated at $295.00; it had dropped 
from third place in 1860 to fortieth place in 1870.**° 


104 Thid., Dec. 9, 1870. 

16 News and Courier, June 5, 1873. 

10¢ Quoted in ay Tri-Weekly News, Sept. 12, 1865. 
‘ot News, July 11, 

1 U.S. Pa Ml, 10. 

108 Ibid., 

110 Tbid., . 4 




















MORGAN EDWARDS’ MATERIALS TOWARDS A 
HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS IN THE PROV- 
INCE OF NORTH CAROLINA 


By G. W. PascHAL 


INTRODUCTION 


Reverend Morgan Edwards, one of the ablest Baptist preachers 
of America, was born in Wales in May, 1722, was educated at Bristol 
College, preached in England and Ireland for many years, and in 
1761 came to America to become pastor of the First Baptist Church 
of Philadelphia. In that pastorate he remained until 1770. Very 
early after coming to America he began to take an active interest in 
education, and was one of the prime movers in the organization of 
Rhode Island College, now Brown University, and had a chief part 
in securing its charter, which he counted his greatest service to the 
Baptist cause. In this institution he held a Fellowship until 1789. 
He also was a friend to the Academy of Philadelphia, afterwards 
the University of Pennsylvania, which in 1769 made him honorary 
Master of Arts. 

In the beginning of the Revolutionary War he showed attachment 
to the Royal Family of Great Britain, and though he never intended 
any harm to the United States or in any way abetted the cause of 
the enemy, he was classed as a Tory and his property confiscated. 
He did not, however, harbor any resentment on this account, but 
as the law required did not preach during the years of the war. 

Mr. Edwards was a prolific writer, having to his credit several 
published and many unpublished works. For us by far the most 
important of his writings are his volumes on Baptist church his- 
tory, which he called Materials. His purpose in gathering the in- 
formation contained in them is explained in the following para- 
graph from a sketch in “Rippon’s Register,” II, 313, written by his 
successor in the Philadelphia pastorate, Dr. William Rogers: 


In the first volume of his Materials, he proposed a plan for uniting 
all the Baptists of the Continent in one body politic, by having the 
Association at Philadelphia (the centre) incorporated by charter, and 
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by taking one delegate from each Association into the corporation; but 
finding this impracticable at the time, he visited the churches from 
New Hampshire to Georgia, gathering materials towards the history 
of the whole. 


The first volume spoken of above was that for Pennsylvania, which 
was published in 1770. In pursuit of his purpose to gather materials 
for the other volumes he spent most of the years 1771 and 1772 
traveling through Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas, visiting 
churches and associations. Such information as he collected he 
wrote in notebooks, one for each of these provinces. These note- 
books, except that for Maryland, are now in the Library of the 
American Baptist Historical Society, at Chester, Pennsylvania. They 
are most neatly written, in good ink, and are easily legible. In 1877, 
Mr. J. C. Birdsong, then state librarian, borrowed the notebook 
for North Carolina from Mr. Horatio Gates Jones, of Philadelphia, 
in whose possession it was at that time, and copied it, but not en- 
tirely accurately, for the North Carolina State Library, where it 
may now be found. It is entitled Tour of Morgan Edwards, of 
Pennsylvania, to the American Baptists in North Carolina in 1772- 
73. Later Mr. Edwards expanded the matter contained in these note- 
books into what he ealled “volumes,” one for each of the Provinces 
of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, and South Carolina, adding 
some new matter but omitting some things that we of today find of 
much interest. This finished work was freely used by Benedict, 
the Baptist historian for the first edition of his work, Baptists of 
America, 1813. Since that time it does not seem to have been used 
by any writer. It has long been in the possession of the Furman 
family of South Carolina. In 1877, a copy of all was made by Mr. 
Samuel C. Clopton. This copy is now in the Library of the South- 
ern Baptist Theological Seminary of Louisville, Kentucky. Of this 
the editor secured a type-written copy. Later he learned that the 
original was in the hands of Mr. Alester G. Furman, of Greenville, 
South Carolina. Mr. Furman kindly consented that the editor 
might have his copy collated with the original, and this work has 
been done by Professor Frank K. Poole, of Furman University, 
a trained and accurate scholar. Accordingly it is hoped that the 
text printed below will be an exact copy of the original. Professor 
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Poole has also had a photograph of the title page made which is 
given herewith. The work, embracing the volumes for all the South- 
ern Provinces, was written in one blank book, about three quarters 
of an inch thick, with pages 814 by 6% inches. The cover has 
been lost and so has the title page of the Maryland volume, which 
was numbered Volume II in the Clopton copy. Then follow Vir- 
ginia, Volume III; North Carolina, Volume IV; South Carolina, 
Volume V; and Georgia, Volume VI, title page only. Mr. Poole 
says further: 


The writing is what is usually termed printing. That on the title 
page is characteristic. It is well spaced; the paragraphs are clearly in- 
dented; the margin lines are straight, and were evidently indicated by 
some liner or contrivance. On some of the pages which were left blank 
for adding other material one may see the traces of this “liner” or 
device that was used to indicate the margins; there are also slight per- 
forations down this marginal line to indicate the space between the sen- 
tences. There was also a liner for the sentences—hence their eveness. 
The writing is all easily legible. The pages are numbered only in 
Volume V, on South Carolina. In collating the Volume for North 
Carolina I have kept count of the pages and indicate them. 


The character and historic value of the materials which Mr. 
Edwards gathered are indicated by him in an “Advertisement” 
found in front of Volume I, the published volume on Pennsylvania, 
which reads: 


The following materials have been collected partly from knowledge, 
partly from church books, and partly from information; collections 
from the two former may be exact; but those from the latter may not 
be so, because old memories are unsafe records. 


It is usually patent to the reader from which of these sources any 
statement is derived. The editor will endeavor to point out in foot- 
notes such errors as occur in the volume on the North Carolina Bap- 
tists. 








MAT ERI AL S 


TOWARDS 


A HISTORY OF THE BAPTISTS IN THE PROVINCE OF NORTH-CARD- 
LINA 


NOL. WV 


—— 


By Morgan Edwards A.M. and fellow of Rhodasland collede 


See 








Lo a people that drvell alone and sha not be reehoned armory the 


nations .Num. XxW.9 


M.D. CCLXAN 
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MATERIALS &e &e 


Next to Virginia, southward, is North-carolina; a poor and unhappy 
province, where superiors make complaints of the people, and the people 
of their superiors; which complaints, if just, show the body politic to be 
like that of Israel in the time of Isaiah “From the sole of the foot to the 
crown of the head without any soundness, but wounds and bruises and 
putifying sores.” These complaints rose to hostilities at Almance- 
creek (May. 16. 1771) where about 6000 appeared in arms and fought 
each other, 4000 Regulators killing three Tryonians; and 2000 Try- 
onians killing twelve Regulators, besides lodging in the trees an incredi- 
ble number of balls which the hunters have since picked out, and there- 
with have killed more deer and turkies than they killed of their an- 
tagonists. In this wretched province have been some baptists since the 
settlement in 1695;' but no society of them till about the year 1742,* 
when one was formed about Quehuky :* these came hither from Isle-of- 
wight-county in Virginia, having one William Sojourner to their min- 
ister. In 12 years this society had spread her branches through the 
north & north-east parts, and become 16 churches. They were all 
General-baptists. But about 1751 they began to enbrace the sentiments 
of the Particular-baptists, and have since come into those sentiments, 
except Mr Parker and his church, and some others. The cause was, 
partly the preaching of Rev. Robert Williams* of Pedee, partly the con- 
versation of a lay-man, commonly called the Slay-maker:> His name 


1 Mr. Edwards was minsinformed as to the date of the first settlement of North Carolina. It was 
forty years earlier than 1695. He means only to say that there were Baptists in the Province from its 
settlement, whenever that was. 

* Mr. Edwards is in error as to the date of the earliest Baptist church in North Carolina. This was 
gathered in 1727 in Chowan County about ten miles north of Edenton. Cf. Diary of John Comer, 

. 84f., under date of September 27, 1729: ‘This day, I received a letter from ye Baptist Church in North 

arolina, settled about two years ago (in ye year 1727) since by Mr. Paul Palmer. . . . This church 
consists of 32 members. it meets at Chowan.”’ The Signers of the letter as their names are given by 
Comer, were all residents of the Poplar Run section of Chowan. This is made certain by comparison 
of the names signed to the letter with the accounts of conveyances and wills in Hathaway's Historical 
and Gene ical Register. 

A second Baptist church, which survives to this day as the church of Shiloh 1n Camden County, 
was registered in a petition dated September 5,1729. This —_ praying for registration of the con- 
eer **meeting together for Religious worship In ye elling House of William Burges, on the 

Vorth side of Pascotanc, on the head of Raymond's Creek,”’ is still extant and is published in Hatha- 
way’s North Carolina Historical and Genealogical Register, p. 283 

A third Baptist church was that of Meherrin, near the present town of Murfreesboro, the accepted 
date of whose founding is 1729, but the earliest documentary date is that of the —r of the church in 
1735. S.J. Wheeler. Meherrin Church, reprinted in ‘‘N.C. Baptist Historical Papers” I, 41ff. According 
to Mr. J. W. Moore, author of the School History, about the year 1740, some members of the Meherrin 
church were given letters and formed the church of Sandy Run, near the presnt town of Roxobel. 
Moore’s Ms. History of North Carolina Baptists, in Library of Dr. T. M. Pittman of Henderson, N. C. 

In 1740 a Baptist congregation at New Bern was petitioning to be allowed to build a house of wor- 
ship. See Court Records of Craven County, now in the files of the North Carolina State Historical 
Commission. On April 25, 1742 another petition from Protestant Dissenters of Bay and Neuse rivers, 
was filed with Chief Justice Montgomery, asking for a privilege, theretofore refused, of registering 
certain places of worship. This was signed by at least three who were afterwards known Baptist preach- 
ers, to wit, Dr. Josiah Hart, George Graham, and William Fulsher. This petition may be found in 
the Court Records in the files of the North Carolina Historical Commission and was published, some 
of the names being miscopied, by Hathaway, Register, Vol. II, 198. 

There is other evidence to show that Edwards was wrong in supposing that the North Carolina 
Baptists had their development solely from Kehukee. 

* Kehukee. The spelling of Mr. Bavads, who often writes “Qu” for ‘K,” was probably due to 
the fact that he was a Welshman. 

_ ‘ Robert Williams here mentioned was native of Northampton County. He went to the Welsh 
Neck settlement on the Pee Dee in 1745, and became pastor of that church in 1752, but served only a 
short pastorate. He died in 1768. Morgan Edwards, Materials for 8. C. 

* A slay (sley) is a weaver’s reed. In colonial days a sley-maker's services were often needed. 
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was William Wallis; but chiefly, a visit which [p. 2] Mr Gano® paid 
them in 1753.7 On his arrival he sent to the ministers, requesting an 
interview; which they declined, and appointed a meeting among them- 
selves to consult what to do; Mr Gano, hearing of it, went to their 
meeting, and addressed them in words to this effect, ‘I have desired a 
visit from you which, as a brother and a stranger, I had a right to 
expect; but as ye have refused, I give up my claim, and am come to 
pay you a visit.’ With that he ascended into the pulpit, and read for 
his text the following words, Jesus I know, and Paul I know but who 
are ye? this text he managed in such a manner as to make some affraid 
of him, and others ashamed of their shiness. Many were convinced of 
errors touching faith and conversion, and submitted to examination. 
One minister hearing this (who stood well with himself) went to be 
examined, and intimated to his people, he should return triumphant. 
Mr. Gano heard him out and then turned to his companion and said “I 
profess, brother, this will not do: this man has yet the needful to seek.” 
Upon which the person examined hastened home, and upon being asked, 
How he came off? replied “The Lord have mercy upon you; for this 
northern minister put a mene tekel upon me!” Three years after 
(1755) mes. Miller and Vanhorn® were sent among them who reformed 
their churches agreeable to the churches belonging to the philadelphian 
association. About the year 1743 one Paul Palmer® gather a little 


* John Gano is recognized by Ba et historians as one of the ablest and most versatile of Ameri- 
can Baptist ministers. As sketches of him are easily accessible I mention only his activities in North 
Carolina. He was first in the Province as a missionary of the Phildelphia Association in 1754 and not 
1753, as Edwardssays. He next came as a missionary of the Charleston Association in 1756, laboring on 
the Yadkin River. Furman, Charleston Association minutes for 1755-56. He was pastor of the church 
at Jersey Settlement on the Yadkin 1757-60, when he left the province to escape the incursions of the 
Indians. He visited the region of the upper Yadkin again in 1773. 

7 This meeting was probably on Gano’s return trip, after he had visited Charleston, and at the 
Upper Fishing Creek Church, now Reedy Creek in Warren County. According to Burkitt and Read, 
“In May, that year, (1755), Elder John Gano, from the North, visited this place, and seeing the situa- 
tion of affairs, gg represented the case, on his return to the Philadelphia Association.’’ Kehukee 
Association, p. 230. ards’ date for the visit in North Carolina is shown by a sketch of his life based 
on Gano’s journal to be wrong. ‘‘He was ordained in May, 1754, and set out in a short time after.” 
Benedict, History of Baptist, I1, 310. 

* Rev. Benjamin Miller and Rev. Peter P. Vanhorn were two of the ablest ministers of the Phila- 
delphia Association, the former being pastor of the church at Scotch Plains, New Jersey, and latter 
pastor of the church at Pennepek. They came to North Carolina as missionaries of the Association, 
the churches of which contributed to pay their expenses. They left Philadelphia in October, 1755, 
and were in North Carolina until about the close of 1756. In this time they gained all the churches 
of the General Baptists, except three, in eastern North Carolina to the Particular Baptist order. While 
in North Carolina Miller spent a few weeks with the church at Jersey Settlement, which was a colony 
from his neighborhood, whom he had previously visited on the Yadkin. Foote, Sketches, 167, 171. 

* Paul Palmer was a native of Maryland, was baptized at Welsh Tract in Delaware, and ordained 
in Connecticut. After serving churches in New Jersey and Maryland he came to North Carolina. 
The year of his coming is not known, but in 1720 he was at Edenton and married Joanna Peterson, 
widow of Thomas Peterson, a man of prominence in colonial affairs, who had been church warden of 
St. Paul’s Parish, and had given the land on which the town of Edenton was built. For marriage 
see Hathaway. Historical and Genealogical Register III, 284. For Thomas Peterson see Index to Colo- 
nial Records and references there cited. Palmer and his wife were brought into court on the charge 
of stealing a Negro, but the case was never tried and was probably malicious, since the chief witness 
“‘absconded the court,” and Palmer was soon after a grandjuror in the very court in which the charge 
against him had been made. Colonial Records I1, 596. Soon after his marriage he moved with his 
wife to her estate in Perquimans, (she was the daughter of Juliana Laker. Grimes. Wills, (206) and 
lived there the remainder of his life, dying probably about 1743. He gathered his first church in Chowan 
in 1727; his name is found on the petition for the registration of the church now called Shiloh in Camden 
County, which is dated September 5, 1729. In 1729 he had become so active in his evangelizing as to 
attract the attention of Governor Everard. Colonial Records, III, 48. On October 4, 1738 he obtained 
a license ‘‘to Teach or preach the word of God in any _— of the said province.”” Hathaway, Register, 
II, 195. Edwards says that he gathered a church on New River, Onslow County, about the year 1743. 


Palmer was in correspondence with Baptist ministers in the Northern Provinces, among them Rev. 


John Comer of Newport, R. I., who in his Diary often refers to Palmer’s letters, and speaks of him as 
a man of worth. 
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society in the south east part of the province, Near the same time some 
of the particular baptists from Pedee settled near the southern line and 
raised an interest in those parts of the province. In 1755 a small com- 
pany from Connecticut came and settled in the forks of Capefear river 
at a place called Sandy-creek. they were 16 souls in number, having 
Shu[p. 3]bal Stearns to their minister: these were the beginning of 
what are commonly, tho’ improperly, called Separat-baptists, who soon 
spread thro’ the province, to South-carolina and Georgia, and north- 
ward, to Virginia, as we have already seen. Near the same time (1742) 
the Tunker-baptists from Pennsylvania arrived in this province, and 
settled about the north branch of Pedee, being the southwest parts of the 
province: these had Rev. Daniel Leatherman to their minister. Besides 
these, I know of no other companies that migrated to North-carolina. 
Hence it appears that the distinctions of Regular-baptists, Separate- 
baptists, General-baptists, and Tunker-baptists'® take place in this 
province. 


PART I 
TREATS OF THE REGULAR BAPTISTS IN THE PROVINCE OF NORTH-CAROLINA. 


They are called regular to distinguish them from the Separatists ; 
and particular, to distinguish them from the arminians. The faith and 
order of these people are agreeable to the Century confession,"* and the 
treatise of discipline thereto annexed; only some come short of these 
tests by laying aside imposition of hands, and ruling elders &c; and 
others go beyond the same standards by admitting love-feasts, washing 
feet, anointing the sick &c Of these there are in the province 
churches. We begin with 


1 For the general reader the terms General Baptists, Particular Baptists, Separate Baptists, and 
Tunker Baptists need definition. General Baptists are those who are Arminians and believe that in 
the death of Christ general provision was made for the salvation of all men and any one may be saved 
by believing on Jesus Christ. The Particular Baptist on the other hand are Calvinists, and their creed 
is that God before the foundation of the world elected only particular individuals to be saved, and that 
those so elected cannot be lost, while those not elected cannot be saved. They adopted the Philadel- 
phia Confession of Faith. The Separate Baptists, who were at first called Newlight Baptists, were 
in some respects followers of Whitefield, making much of the work of the Holy Spirit in the conversion 
of men and in the guidance of Christians. They had no creed but the Bible. At first they were pre- 
dominantly Arminian but later many of them became rigid Calvinists. The General Baptists were 
nearly obliterated by the transformation wrought by Miller and Vanhorn; those few churches which 
survived have been continued to this day as Free Will Baptists, who in North Carolina have about 
30,000 members, much the largest group of that order in existence. After the rise of the Separate Bap- 
tists the Particular Baptists began to call themselves Regular Baptist. The distinction between Regu- 
lars and Separates soon came to be disregarded; churches of both orders were united in that division 
of the Kehukee Association which followed Burkitt after the split in 1775; the names were declared 
obsolete in 1788. The Missionary Baptists of to-day have characteristics inherited from all three orders, 
General, Particular, and Separate. 

The Tunker Baptists, who call themselves ‘‘Brethern’’ originated in Schwartzenau, Germany, 
about 1708. To escape persecution they emigrated to Pennsylvania, where they settled in consider- 
able numbers from 1719 to 1730, and have greatly prospered in numbers and wealth. They hold in the 
main the same doctrines as the ‘Regular’ Baptists, but add some peculiarities of practice, chief among 
which is trine immersion.’”’ Vedder, Primer of Baptist History. Their churches in North Carolina 
soon became extinct. 

1 The name sometimes given the Second London Confession of the Particular Baptists, first issued 
in 1677 and again in 1689, so called seemingly because it was put forth by ‘“‘upwards of one hundred 
congregations.”’ In reality it was the ‘‘Westminister Confession, altered to suit Baptist views of the 
church and its ordinances.’”” McGlothlin, Baptist Confessions of Faith, 216. But Edwards is here re- 


ferring to the modification of this Confession, called now the Philadelphia Confession, put forth by 
the Philadelphia Association in 1742. 
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Hitcncoox.'? 


A creek which empties into Pedee, 
in Anson county, 200 miles wbs from Newburn [p. 4] and miles 
SSW from Philadelphia. No meetinghouse. No estate. No salary, 
except presents to the amount of about 20£. Laying on of hands and 
ruling elders admitted. The families about 28 whereof 14 persons are 
baptized. This their present state. They had their beginning in this 
manner. About 4 years ago Mr. Easterling preached in the neighbour- 
hood and proselyted one Jonathan Lewelin,’* Wm. Moody, Thos. Sum- 
merling, Wm. Leggate,“* Wm Smith, Mary Smith, Nathaniel Williams 
and Fanny Williams. Thes 8 persons, with said Easterling, were Mar. 
28. 1772 constituted into a church by Mes. Morgan Edwards and John 
Brown. The minister is 


Rev. Henry Easterling 


Born, May, 24. 1733, at the mouth of Nuse-river. Bred a churchman. 
Baptised in 1760 by Rev. George Graham. Ordained, Mar. 29, 1772, by 
said Edwards and Brown, at which time he became minister of the 
church. Married Elizabeth Bennet by whom he has children, James, 
Elizabeth, William, Mary, Martha, Shadrack, Henry, Bennet, John, 
Joel. 


QUEHUKY 


So called from a creek running by the meeting house & emptying 
into the Roanoak, in Halifax county, 120 miles N W from Newburn, 
and 500 SSW from Philadelphia.t® The house is 40 feet by 20, built 
in 1742, on land given by William Sojourner. No estate. No salary, 
except presents to the amount of about 30£. Ruling elders and laying 
on of hands admit[p.5]ted. The families about 150 whereof 115 per- 
sons are baptized and in communion, here administered the first Lords 
day in Feb. May. Aug. Nov. The present minister Rev. Wm. Burgess. 
This, their present state. They had their beginning from Burley in 
Virginia about the year 1742,'* and continued a society of general bap- 
tists to Dee. 11, 1755 when the following persons (embracing the calvin- 
istic sentiments) were reformed by means of mes. Benj. Miller and P. P. 


12 Hitchcock’s Creek is a small stream of Richmond County, emptying into Falling Creek near 
Rockingham. We hear no more of this church or its pastor. The Rev. John Brown who assisted in 
the ordination of Easterling was a member of the Welsh Neck Church on the Pee Dee. Materials for 


1# Jonathan Lewelin|g} was one of the signers of Anson County petition for relief from oppressions 
at the time of the Regulator troubles. Colonial Records, VIII, 7 

1« Wm. Leglg|ate was one of the building commissioners acitiel in the Act for the erection of 
Richmond County in 1779. State Records, XXIV, 288 

1s The Kehukee church is about two miles from Scotland Neck, a name which is used by Mr. Ed- 
wards also. It is now a church of the Primitive Baptists. 

1* Knight, History of the General Baptists, p. 317, has this statement with reference to this migra- 
tion: ‘About fifty years after the formation of the Burley Church, that place was visited with a wast- 
ing pestilential disease, which swept off many of the inhabitants, and a number of the members of this 
society fell victims to its ravages; and many of the survivors, with elder William Sojourner, on account 
of the unhealthiness of the place, removed to Kehukee Creek in North Carolina.” 
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Vanhorn, viz Rev. Thos. Pope and wife, Abraham Dew, Abner Andrews, 
Richard Baily, John Rhodes, John Moore, Francis Spivy,’’ Jaen 
Bryant & Eliz. Atkison. The most remarkable things that may be said 
of this church are, That it is the first in the province,** and the mother 
of many; that it existed on the arminian plan for 13 years, and was the 
first yt became calvinistic. The first minister was 


Rev. William Sojourner 


He is said to have been a most excellent man; and to have had the 
care of the church for about 7 years. He died, Feb. 18, 1749, aged 43 
years and 7 months. This date 1 found on a cedar rail put over his 
grave by his surviving friend Rev. Josiah Hart.2° His wife was Mary 
West (alias widow Boykin) by whom he had children, Jacob, Ann, 
Tamar. Assistant to him was one Edward Brown, but whether or- 
dained or not, and when he died, do not appear. he was the first who 
embraced calvinism. His successor was 


Rev. Thomas Pope 


Born near Blackwater in Virginia. Bread a churchman. [p.6] Was 
ordained to the care of this church about the year 1751 where-in he con- 
tinued to his death, which came to pass Mar. 1. 1762. He was at first 
a general baptist, and continued such to the year 1755 when he and most 
of the church embraced the doctrines of grace, and occasioned the reform, 
before mentioned, usually called, The new constitution. He married 
Alice Foreman (alias, widow Ford) by whom he had children, Edith, 


Amos; he single; she married to Rich. Hamlin. Mr. Pope’s successor 
was 


Rev. John Meglamre 


A native of Maryland. Born Jan. 7, 1730, and bred a presbyterian. 
Embraced the sentiments of the Baptist in 1760, and had the ordinance 
administered to him at Fishing-creek by Wm Walker. Ordained the 
2d Saturday in Feb. 1767. Took the care of this church in 1768. Re- 
signed it to go to Notaway,”* May 2. 1772. He married Lettice Nelms by 
whom he has children, Sarah, Ann, Elizabeth. His successor is 


” Francis Spivy is mentioned as a petitioner for land in Edgecombe in 1745, Colonial Records, IV, 
761; Abraham Dew as a juror, 1739-40, Ibid., 528. Abraham Dew and Edward Brown were executors 
~ > R.A William Bryant, probated in Edgecombe in 1749, and Thos. Pope a witness. Grimes, 

1. C. Wills, p. 54. 

18 See statement above in note as to the earliest Baptist churches in the Province. 

#*In his notebook and once below Edwards spells the name Surgenor, which suggests that it was 
accented on the first syllable. In the original notebook, the date of his death is given as 1749/50, which 
by new style is 1750. 

2 Dr. Josiah Hart came from the Bath section. His signature is one of those signed to the peti- 
tion of Dissenters of Bath and Neuse rivers mentioned above, the name being followed by an abbre- 
viation ending in ‘‘D.”’ A Josiah Hart, probably the same, was clerk of the Court of Tyrrell County 
for the years 1744 and 1747. Grimes, N.C. Wills, 61, 367; and in 1739 his name appears as a witness of 
the will of William Hutson of Craven. Ibid., 178 

» Nottoway, Virginia. 
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Rev. William Burgess** 


Born, Dee. 24, 1731, at Pasquotank. Ordained to the care of this 
church, May 2. 1772. by mes. Morgan Edwards, Thomas. Moore, and 
Meglamre. He married Sarah Scarboroug; afer her, Penelope Bryant. 
His children are, Mary, Malachy, Elizabeth, Mourning, Bryant, Wini- 
fred, Dempsy, John, Sarah 


Tar-River-F avzs** 


So [p. 7] distinguished from the part of the river near the meeting 
house, in Edg(e)comb county, 110 miles N W from Newburn, and 
about 510 SSW from Philadelphia. The church consists of two branches; 
one near said falls where is a place of worship, 30 feet by 20, built in 
1764, on land given by Wm Horn; the other branch about 15 miles off, 
near the mouth of Swifts creek.2* The families about 100, whereof 64 
persons are baptized, which is here celebrated the 3d Sunday in Jan. 
Apr. Jul. Oct. No estate. No salary, but presents to the amount of 
about 20£. Ruling elders admitted, but no laying on of hands. This 
their present state. The society existed about the year 1744 but was 
then a daughter of Quehuky and on the arminian plan. Their minister 
(Mr Moore) first changed his opinions, by reading Fishers marrow of 
divinity, Buynian’s law and grace, and conversing with the Slay maker, 
before mentioned. Then he proselyted some of the church, particularly 
Robert Sojourner and wife, Peter Herinton and wife, John Baker; 
these 5, with himself and wife; reformed to the pattern of the pensyl- 
vania churches, and considered it as a new constitution. The time was 
Dee. 3. 1757. The first minister is the present 


Rev. John Moore*™® 


He has one John Tanner”® to his assistant. Mr Moore was born in 
Nansymond county in Virginia. Aug. 13. 1717. Bred a churchman. 


2? This William Burgess, as anpeee from the sketch of Rev. John Burges given below, was his son, 
and the grandson of the William Burgess wo was the first pastor of the church here called Pasquotank, 
but now Shiloh, in Camden County. He died after a few years. Kehukee Association 239. 

23 Tar River Falls continues to this day, a church of the Primitive Baptist in tae city of Rocky 
Mount. In its early years it had many distinguished men in its membership: Elisha Battle, a mem- 
ber of the Convention that formed the State Constitution of 1776 and also a member of Constitutional 
Convention of 1788 on the adoption of the Federal Constitution, and often Senator for his county; 

m. Horn, colonel of the county, and likewise a member of the Halifax Convention; Elias Fort, an- 
cestor of Joel Battle Fort; and many others. Battle, Minutes of the Kehukee Association. 

24In 1777 the branch at the mouth of Swift Creek had become a Separate Baptist Church under 
the care of Elder John Tanner, and was one of the constituent churches of Burkitt’s new association. 
Kehukee Association, 47. 

26 John Moore, probably the same who was a Justice of the Peace for Northampton, which ex- 
tended west of the Roanoke until 1766, when by Act of Assembly that part of the county west of that 
river was added to Bute. State Records, XXII, 754f. At a meeting of the Kehukee Association with 
his church in 1775, the Association divided on the question of union with the Separates, Moore being 
the leader of the opposition to the union and Lemuel Burkitt one of the leaders in favor of it. By the 
year 1787 the two parties were united. Two of John Moore’s sons mentioned in the text became Baptist 
preachers. These were John Moore, who labored most effectively in Johnston and the Swift Creek 
section of Wake County, and Lewis Moore, who until 1799 was pastor of churches in Warren. Kehukee 
Association, p. 97f. 

2 By reference to the list of churches in the Appendix it will be seen that Rev. John Tanner had 
charge of the branch of the church on Swift’s Creek. After the split at the Falls of the Tar in 1775 Tan- 
ner and his church joined the Separate Baptists and as a church of that order helped from the new 
Association of Burkitt in 1677, his church wes called that in Edgecombe. Kehukee Association, 47. 
After the close of the Revolutionary War we find him in Kentucky. Benedict, History of Baptists, 
II, 228. In June, 1777, he was shot and almost fatally wounded by a Mr Dawson who resented Tan- 
ner’s baptizing his wife. Kehukee Association, 55f. 
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Baptized in 1746 by Rev. Wm Surgenor. Ordained by the same So- 
journer & Josiah Hart, Oct. 30. 1748, at which time he took the over- 
sight of the church. Sobriety dis[p.8]tinguished Mr. Moor’s char- 
acter from his youth up. To which he assumed the form of religion, 
and then judged his condition safe. But happening to read a sermon 
of Sam. Smith entited the Great assize, he began to discover the sin of 
his nature and to be in trouble. He laboured for peace for 15 years by 
works of righteousness, but got no rest till he understood and embraced 
the doctrines of grace. His wife’s maiden name was Sarah Meredith, 


by whom he has children, John, Elizabeth, Kesiah, Bethsheba, Elisha, 
Lewis, Sarah 


FISHING-CREEK* 


A branch of Tar-river, near to which the meeting house stands, in 
Bute county, 150 miles NW from Newburn, and 580 SSW from Phila- 
delphia. The church consists of 4 branches; one at said Fishing-creek 
where is a house, 52 feet by 28, built in 1771 on land given by Thomas 
-Oneby ; another at Benefield’s creek, 28 miles off; a third at Sandy-creek, 
17 miles off; the fourth at Gile’s-creek, 25 miles off; Benefield’s-creek 
is soon to be constituted into a church; a meeting house belongs to each 
branch. The families about 500 whereof 250 persons are baptized. No 
estate. The salary 40£. Ruling elders admitted, but not laying on of 
hands. The minister Rev. Wm Walker who has to his assistants Zacha- 
riah Thompson** and Wm Cook.?® This their present state. They 
originated from Quehuky and were a general baptist society from the 
year 1745 to Dec. 6. 1755 when about 13 persons who had embraced the 
doctrines of Grace reformed to what they are now, called the New con- 
stitution. Their assistants were mess. Benj. Miller [p.9] and P. P. 
Vanhorn. The names, Sam. Davis, Sam. Mangrum, James Petty and 
wife, Diana Ham, Wm. Walker, Edward Carerlisle and wife, Sarah 
Davis, Rich. Acock and wife, Martha Acock, and Rich. Bennet.*® The 
most remarkable thing that may be said of this church is, That it is the 
daughter of Quehuky, and mother of Tar-river, Cosawhatchee,* etc. 
The first minister is the present 

27 This church, (Upper) Fishing Creek is the same as that called Reedy Creek by Burkitt and Read, 
Kehukee Association, 229ff. It still survives near its original site. Rev. Hugh McAden, a Presbyterian, 
preached here for several days at a Baptist Yearly Meeting in August, 1755. Foote, Sketches, 166. Of 
the branches mentioned I have been able to locate the site of only Sandy Creek, which is on a stream 
of that name, about twelve miles northeast of Louisburg, and which continues to this day. 

* Zachariah Thompson became pastor of a church in Brunswick County, Virginia, about 1773, 
which church was one of those which joined to form the new Association of Burkitt in 1777. 

2» Wm. Cook went to the Dutchman’s Creek section in what is now Davie County and established 
a church there in 1772. In 1775 he had Loyalist tendencies and signed what was known as ‘“The Pro- 
test,’ a Tory document. For this, being called to account by the Rowan Safety Committee, he pro- 
feesed his sorrow “‘in the most explicit and humiliating terms.” Wheeler, History, p. 366. On the 
same account he got in trouble with his churches, as is shown by the minutes of Durchman’s Creek 
Church, still in good condition and in the hands of M1. J. T. Alderman of Henderson, N. C. 

%» Richard Bennet, Samuel Mangrum (Mangham), Richard Acock, Edward Cerlisle, and James 
Petty, were all in Captian Samuel Harris’ company of militia in 1754. State Records, XXII, 374. 

%1 Coosawhatchee was on a stream of that name, 100 miles southwest of Charleston, S.C. It wag 


gathered by Rev. James Smart, who was baptized and ordained at Fishing Creek in 1750, but in about 


half a year became a Calvinist and joined the Particular Baptists of South Carolina. Edwards 
Materials for 8. C. 
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Rev. William Walker** 


Born, Jan. 24, 1717, in Newkent county in Virginia. Bred a church- 
man. Became a baptist Aug. 9. 1746 at Quehuky. Ordained in 1748 
by Josiah Hart. Embraced Calvinism in 1752. Took care of the 
church in 1755. Married Jaen Bays by whom he has children, Peter, 
Sarah, William, Mary, Martha, James, John, Joel, Lydia, Mercy, Hope. 
He is a man well thought of and very popular. 


LOWER-FISHING-CREEK* 


So called from a creek that empties itself into Tar-river, near to 
which the place of worship is, in Halifax county, 120 miles NW from 
Newburn, and 520 SSW from Philadelphia. The church consists of 
3 branches; one about Lower-fishing creek where is a house, 40 feet by 
20, built in 1757, on land given by James Wyat; another on Swifts- 
creek, 8 miles off; the third in Rocky-swamp, 12 miles off, where is also 
a meeting house. No estate. Salary 50£. The families about 350, 
whereof 74 persons are baptized. Ruling elders, and devoting children 
admitted, but no laying on of [p. 10] hands. The minister, Rev. Charles 
Daniel, who has William Powel to his assistant. This their present 
state. They originated from Quehuky, and existed, a society of general 
baptists, since the year 1748, under the care of Mr Parker.** But the 
chief of them receiving the doctrines of Grace, they were, Oct. 13, 1756, 
reformed into a kind of new constitution by means of Rev. Thomas 
Pope. The names were, James Wyat, James Wyat jur. Nathaniel 
Powell, Mary Cullender, Francis Spivy, Sarah Spivy. No remarkable 
event since, except that it is a mother church, that of the Meadows,** 
near Roanoak, being its offspring. The minister is 


Rev. Charles Daniel*® 


Born (Jan 1731) near Richmond in Virginia. Bred a churchman. 
Embraced the principles of the Baptists in 1749, and had the ordinance 
administered to him by Rev. Josiah Hart. Ordained Aug. 16, 1753 by 
said Hart and Henry Ledbetter; but changed his sentiments in 1755 
(chiefly by means of reading Whitefield’s sermons) and became a par- 


#2 Rev. William Walker continued in the care of this church till his death in 1784. There is a sketch 
of his life and labors in Kehukee Association, 232ff. 

#8 Lower Fishing Creek was called also Daniel’s meeting house from the name of its first pastor. 
It still exists and is located about four miles west of Enfield, of its branches Swift Creek was ptobably 
near the site of Battleboro; the other branch, Rocky Swamp, about ten miles north of Enfield, also 
became a Separate Baptist church under the care of Rev. Jesse Read. It was a constituent member 
of the Association formed by Burkitt in 1777. 

* Rev. Joseph Parker, one of the signers of the letter to Rev. John Comer from the church in Cho- 
wan founded by Paul Palmer in 1727. About 1730 he moved to Meherrin and preached there many 
years. Edwards’ statement shows that he gathered the church at Fishing Creek as early as 1748. In 
1761 he was south of the Tar at Little Contentney. With two other ministers he refused to give up his 
General a principles when the other General Baptist ministers became Calvinists in 1755. Late 
in his life he was preaching at Wheat Swamp in Greene County and Pungo in Beaufort County. He 
died in 1791 or 1792. Wheeler, Meherrin Church, North Carolina Baptist Historical Papers,’’ p. 41ff. 

** Of the Meadows church I have found no further reference. 

s¢ A sketch of Rev. Charles Daniel may be found in Kehukee Association, 235f. 
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ticular baptist. Became minister of this church Nov. 15, 1756. Mar- 
ried Amy Clark, but has no issue. He is a wise and knowing man, and 
therefore often consulted in civil and law matters. He dropped preach- 
ing as soon as he began to suspect the orthodoxy of arminianism, and 
took it not up again till he had assurance of his being in a state of 
grace 


PASQUOTANK*' 


Otherwise called Northmeeting 
from its situation, which is on the north side of [p.11] Pasquotank 
river, in a county of the same name, 50 miles N. E. from Edentown, 
and miles SSW from Philadelphia. The house is 50 feet by 25, 
erected in 1757 chiefly at the charge of John Burges. No estate. No 
fixed salary. The pay of the minister is only in way of presents. The 
members are 192. families about 300. Ruling elders and laying on of 
hands admitted. Communion celebrated the ist Sunday in March. 
June. December. September. Nor ordained minister. This their present 
state—Their beginning was in this manner. About the year sev- 
eral persons in the neighborhood embraced the sentiments of the General 
baptists, and held their meeting in private houses till 1736 when they 
erected a small place, having Rev. William Burges** (who was then in 
the commission of the peace) to their minister. Their number then was 
about 30. Thus they went on to 1757 when the following persons em- 
braced the particular scheme viz John Burges Esq. then pastor, and his 
son William his assistant, John Squire, Isaac Cartwright,*® William 
Burges Jur. James Earl, Joel Brocket, Henry Hayman, Thos. Cart- 
wright, Mary Burges, Margaret Farceluff and Sarah Squire. These 12 
were Jan. 20, 1758 constituted in a church by means of Rev. mess. 
Thomas Pope and Charles Daniel—No very remarkable thing happened 
since, except that in 13 years they increased from 12 to 192, and that 


most of their brethren of the general persuasion have joined them. The 
first minis was 


Rev. John Burges 


He was a native of the 
place, and a man of character and fortune, and many years in the com- 


mission of the peace. He died Jul. 13. 1763, [p. 12] in the 38 year of 
his age; and was interred in the burying ground belonging to the society, 
which ground and meeting house were his own, but, by his request, has 


# This is the oldest surviving Baptist church in the Province. Cailed by various names, Burgess’ 
Meeting House, North Meeting, Camden (after 1812); and now Shiloh. Some account of it has been 
given in a note above. 

% By reference to the Colonial Records, IV, 461, etc., it may be seen that William Burgess was also 
a member of the Provincial Assembly. Both before and after the ‘unarmed rebellion,” he was a jus- 
tice of the peace. Colonial Records, IV, 813; also court records in files of Historical Commission. Like- 
wise his son, Rev. John Burgess was a justice of the peace, and so were several other Baptist ministers. 
It is probable that they desired this office in order that they might officiate at the marriages of their 
members. Dempsey Burgess, a son of the first William Burgess, held many important offices and was 
a colonel in the Continental forces during the Revolutionary War, Colonial Records, X, 532. 

» Of the members mentioned Isaac Cartwright, Thomas Cartwright, and Henry Hayman were 
in the militia, Pasquotank County, in 1754. State Records XXII, 345ff, while Thomas Cartwright 
was also a Revolutionary soldier. State Records, XV, 728 
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been properly conveyed to the society by his son Demsey. His funeral 
sermon was preched by Rev. Charles Daniel, to a crowded audience who 
expressed much grief at the loss of so bright and burning a light. He 
was ordained minister of this church at the constitution or reform. 
Jan. 20 1758. His wife was Margaret Bell by whom he had children, 
John, Demsey, William, Zephaniah. After his death the church was 
without a pastor for about 6 years. His successor was 


Rev. Henry Abbot* 


Born Oct. 28. 1737, 
at Westminister, in Middlesex county. Bred a churchman; Embraced 


the sentiments of the general baptist in 1758, and had the ordinance ad- 

ministered to him by Rev. Josph Parker in Jul. the same year. Or- 

dained in Mar. 1767 by Mess. Charles Daniel and James Gamewell, 

sometimes after he had changed his sentiments; and Sep. 3. 1769 became 

minister of this church, Rev. John Meglamre assisting. He died Feb. 
1772. leaving no issue. 


TOSNEOT* [p. 13] 


So distinguished from a creek in Edgecombe county (near to which the 
meeting house stands) emptying itself into Contantony and that into 
Neuse river. The house is 28 feet by 16, distant 80 miles N from New- 
burn and SSW from Philadelphia. It was erected in on 
land given by Rev. John Thomas.** No estate. The minister is re- 
warded in a way of presents. Ruling elders and laying on of hands 


«© Mr. Edwards’ sketch of Abbot is defective and erroneous. He was the son of Rev. John Abbot, 
Canon of St. Paul’s, London. ‘‘He left England, while young, without the consent or knowledge of his 
parents, and came over to America. He had a tolerable education and was chiefly employed in keep- 
ing school until converted, and called to the ministry.” Kehukee Association, 107ff. He was a member 
of the Provincial Con that met at Halifax in April and November, 1776, and was a member of the 
Committee which drafted the Constitution. ‘‘To him we owe our thanks, in measure, for the security 
of some of our religious rights.’’ Ibid. It was said that he was the author of Article XIX of the Bill 
of Rights, on Religious Liberty and it is probable that Article XX XIV of the Constitution itself for- 
bidding and Establishment owed much to him. Weeks, Church and State in North Carolina, p. 58, 
accepts the statement of Burkitt as true. He was also the author of the Resolution passed in the clos- 
ing days of the Congress to authorize ministers of all denominations to perform the marriage ceremony. 
Colonial Records, X, 990. He was a member of both the 1788 and the 1789 Conventions on the adop- 
tion of the Federal Constitution, voting with the minority in the Convention of 1788. Elliott’s De- 
bates, IV, 191f. (four-vol. ed.) He died in May, 1791. 

«| Tosenot. The present spelling is Toisnot. ‘‘Tossneot is an Indian name spelt in various ways; 
Toesnot, Toisnot. There is a swamp of that name and a creek running from it, The village on the 
Wilmington and Weldon Railroad called Elm City was once known as Toisnot.”” Battle, Minutes of 
the Kehukee Association, note 3. 

4: Turner and Bridgers, History of Edgecombe County, p. 52, give the name of the donor as 8. 
Thomas, not J. Thomas, probably by error. But their statement is interesting since it was taken 
from a court record which gives evidence of the strife engendered when the reforming Particular Bap- 
tists dispossessed the much more numerous General Baptists of their church connection and property. 
It reads: ‘The Inferior Court furthermore made provision for religious worship. The first reference 
concerning religious matters was made in the form of a petition in 1759 by John Thomas and others 
of the profession of Ana-Baptist. It seems that a Society of Baptists had constructed a meeting house, 
and a division in the society had occasioned a dispute over the legal owners; consequently John Thomas 
the leader of the Ana-Baptist element, petitioned for a claim to the meeting house which had been 
constructed under his supervision. The church had been constructed on Mr. S. Thomas’ land, near 
Jonathan Thomas’, according to a grant issued by the Parliament of Great Britain. Mr. Thomas 
was one of the active leaders of the dissenting element and had forcefully closed the doors of the church 
to the services of the Baptist Society. There is no record of the court’s disposition of the matter, and 
so far as known it was never decided or its legal owners identified.”’ 

It is certain, however, that the Particular Baptists, represented by John Thomas, retained poses- 
sion of the premises. This church was a few years later a member of the Kehukee Association and its 
pastor was John Thomas. 
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admit[p. 14]ted. Families about 75, whereof 100 are baptized and in 
the communion, celebrated here the 4th Sunday in Feb. May. Aug. Nov. 
The minister, Rev. John Thomas—This their present state—They origi- 
nated from the general baptists. The names of them who first declared 
for the particular scheme are Rev. John Thomas & wife, Moses Baker & 
wife, Jonathan Weaver & wife, John Thomas jur and wife, John Barnes 
and wife, Jonathan Thomas and wife, Sarah Hickman, Obedience 


Thomas; the 14 were constituted on the particular plan Sep. 7. 1758. 
The first minister is the present 


Rev. John Thomas** 


A native of Virginia: 

Bred a churchman. Embraced the sentiments of the Baptists in 1748 & 

had the ordinance administered to him by Rev Josiah Hart. Ordained 

by Rev. mess. George Graham & John More, at which time he took 

on him the care of the chh. His wife is Christiana Roberts by whom he 

has children, John, Jonathan, Obedience, Theophilus, Milicent, Teresa; 

married into the William Hilliard, Rogers, and Hill families and have 
raised 22 grand children. 


TAR-RIV ER* 


So called from the river which runs near the meeting house, in Gren- 
ville county, 165 miles NW from Newburn, and 450, SSW from Phila- 
delphia. The church consists of two branches; one near said river, 
where is a place of worship, 32 feet by 20, built in 1765, on land given 
by James Meadows;** [p. 15] the other at Flat-river*® where a meeting 
is kept in a school-house. No estate. No salary, except presents to the 
amount of about 20£. No elders. No laying on of hands. The families 
about 56 whereof 42 persons are baptized and in communion which is 


4s There were two Baptist preachers of the name of John Thomas, father and son, and also a second 
son named Jonathan, who was by far the ablest of tae three. Probably the father is here meant. A 
John Thomas, probably the father, was appointed a justice of the peace for Edgecombe, October 11, 
1749, Colonial Records, IV, 976; and later to the same office by Ordinance of Convention of 1776. State 
Records, XXIII, 993. In May, 1771 the County Court of Edgecombe licensed Rev. Jonathan Thomas 
to preach, upon his taking the oath of allegiance and subscribing to the test. He was recommended 
by George Graham and John Moore. The authors of the History of Edgecombe County, 43, state that 
he was the first non-conformist preacher ever so legalized in Eastern North Carolina. But this is a 
mistake. We have seen that Palmer was so licensed in 1738. 

44T have not been able to ascertain the exact location of the Tar River Church, but the names of 
the members as given and the data given in the text indicate that it was not far from the present town 
of Tar River in Granville County. In the History of the Kehukee Association, 47, it is called the Church 
in Granville County. The minutes of the Flat River Association show that as late as 1836 Tar River 
was a member of that body. After that date its name is no longer found in the minutes, its members 
having probably gone to another church. This seems to be the place where Rev. High McAden often 
preached in 1755 and 1756. He calls it sometimes Tar River and again ‘‘Old Sherman’s.”’ It will be 
observed that the name of one of the members of the church is given as Sherman. 

«s Meadows is a common Granville County name. James Meadows, probably because he had 
been a Regulator, was required to take the oa of allegiance in 1778. State Records, XXII, 168. In 
1754 he and Thomas Goss, named in the text, were in the militia in Captain Andrew Hampton's com- 
pany. Ibid., 379. Three other constituent members of this church, Solomon Langston, Absolom 
Langston, and James Langston were in Captain Daniel Harris’ company, Ibid., 374. Wm. Forest 
was a pensioner, [bid., 65, having served as a Revolutionary Soldier in Captain Temple’s company, 
State Records, XIV, 740. He was a member of the grandjury at the Hillsborough court of September, 
1768, in which Edmund Fanning and Herman Husband were tried. Probably all the references are 
to the Wm. Forest named in the text. 

‘¢ Flat River probably never became an independent church. It was probably in what is now the 
northeastern part of Durham County. 
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here administered the 4th Lords day in Jan. Apr. Jul. Oct. The 
minister, Rev. Henry Ledbetter. This their present state. They had 
their beginning about the year 1749 but then were arminians. In 
process of time they embraced the doctrines of grace, and were re-consti- 
tuted. Apr. 3. 1761, by Mr Walker of Fishing-creek from whose church 
they originated. The constituents were Henry Ledbetter and wife, 
John Shearman and wife, Thomas Goss and wife, Rich. Gibbs and wife, 
Edward Vesy and wife, James Langston, Absolom Langston, Solomon 
Langston, Jeremiah Lewis and wife, Benj. Hubbard, Wm Forrest, Mary 


Shoemaker, Lucy Thompson, Eliz. Span. No very remarkable event 
since. The first minister was 


Rev. William Washington 


He was a native of Virginia. Bred a churchman. Embraced the 
sentiments of the baptists about 1745 and had the ordinance adminis- 
tered to him by Rev. Rich. Jones of Burley.*? Ordained about 1746, 
and becoming a particular baptist took the care of the church in 1761; 
but resigned the same year in favour of Mr Ledbetter. His wife was 
Tabitha Reeves by whom he had children. He was prosecuted for talk- 
ing “against the church of England while in Virginia; and upon his 
removal to North-carolina, the prosecution was renued at Enfield, which 
cost him upwards of 40£.** His successor is the present, Rev. 


Rev. [p.16] Henry Ledbetter* 


Of him we have treated under Linches-creek in South-carolina. He 
became a particular baptist by means of Rev. Stephen Hollinsworth. 


RED-BANKS” 


In Pitt-county near Tar river. 
From Newburn miles. The families about 100 wherecf 82 persons 
are baptized and in communion. It was constituted Nov. 20 1758 by 
Thos. Pope and Joseph Willis. The minister is 


47 Rev. Richard Jones, on April 30, 1727, succeeded Rev. Robert Nordin, its first pastor, in the care 
of the General Baptist church at Burley, Virginia. Semple, Virginia Baptists, 

«« Mr. Washington seems to have left Virginia to escape prosecution there. His offense, according 
to Edwards’ account in his notebook, was saying that ‘‘Churchmen are fools.””. In what court Wash- 
ington was tried is not clear, but — in the Parish Court, which up to 1746 exercised most of the 
functions later belonging to the County Court. History of Edgecombe County. 54f. 

«* Rev. Henry Ledbetter was prominent in early Baptist affairsin the Carolinas. Hecameto North 
Carolina from Prince George County, Va., where he was born in 1721. He became a member of the 
Urges Fishing Creek church in 1748, and was ordained in 1750. Ina few months he became a convert 
to Calvinism and going to South Carolina became pastor of the church at Lynch’s Creek. He returned 
to North Carolina in 1761 and was here the remainder of his life. Morgan Edwards, Materials for 
S.C. His church was a constituent member of the new Association organized by Burkitt in 1777. 

_ Mr Edwards does nat mention the fact that Red Banks was first a congregation of General Bap- 
tists, and that the constitution he mentions was that of the Particular Baptist order. At this place, 
on April 7, 1756, Rev. Hugh McAden “preached to a pretty large company of various sorts of people, 
but fewer Presbyterians.’ Foote. Sketches, 173. This church was one of the constituent members 
of the Kehukee Association in 1769. 
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Rev. Jeremiah Rhame*™ 


Bred a churchman. Embraced the sentiments of the Baptists in 
1755 but in the general scheme in 1758, and prosylited many to his way 
of thinking who with him were formed into a church the time before 
mentioned. He married Eliz. Bradley by whom he has children Abigail, 
Jeremiah, Ebenezer, Bradley, Benoni. 


GRE[p. 17] AT-COHARA® 


So called from a creek (emptying itself into Capefear) near to which 
the meetinghouse stands, in Duplin county, 60 miles W from Newburn. 
The families about 20 whereof 8 persons are baptized and in com. The 
minister, Rev. Edward Brown—They began by means of the same min- 
ister’s preaching in 1749, and when a considerable number was baptized 
sent for Rev. mess. Thos. Pope, Jonathan Thomas and Stephen Hol- 
lingsworth to form them into a chh which was effected Octob. 15 1759. 
The constituents were 12. They increased exceedingly till the troubles 
of the Regulation compelled them to quit the province except the 8 per- 
sons before mentioned.** Their first minister is 


Rev. Edward Brown** 

He was bred a churchman. 
Became a baptist, on the general plan, in 1749. Had the ordinance ad- 
ministered to him by [p.18] Rev. Wm. Sojourner and ordained the 
same year (1749) to the work of the ministry. Sometime before 1759 
he changed his sentiments and became a particular Baptist. His wife 
Prudence Sherrod by whom he has 5 children; one married into the 
Stephens family. 


THREE CREEKS® 


[p. 19] 


_ "Mr. Edwards’ sketch of Jeremiah Rhame is imperfect and somewhat erroneous. Furman’s 
History of the Charleston Association shows that in 1755 Rhame was pastor of Catfish, a Particular Bap- 
tist church, near Latta, 8. C., which that year joined the Association. He moved back to South Caro- 
lina about 1771 or 1772. Kehukee Association, 295. Here he continued to labor until extreme old age, 
being one of ‘‘three zealous and much approved preachers of the gospel’”” who died in 1805. Benedict. 
History of Baptist, II, 147. 

8: Great Cohara, the church now called Rowan, near Clinton, Sampson County. It joined the 
Charleston Association the year of its organization as a Particular Baptist church. Furman’s History. 
_ 8 This is contemporary testimony of how the Regulator troubles affected every part of the Prov- 
ince. 

*¢ Rev. Edward Brown is doubtless the same as he who is mentioned as the Assistant of Sojourner 
at Kehukee, 1743-49. He was in the Province as early as 1739 and was a freeholder of Edgecombe 
County. Colonial Records, IV, 349, 761. 

*s Three Creeks, Swift, Middle, Black in Johnston and Wake. Edwards has no information of 
churches south of New Bern except of Great Cohara, which he probably received at Kehukee, the 
home church of the pastor of the Creat Cohara church. It seems that he did not visit this section of 
the Province. When he was making his book he left blank pages against the names of these churches 
hoping to fill them in later. 

Three Creeks, we learn from Furman’s Charleston Association, became a member of that body in 
1758, and was ‘‘organized by Tully."” Perhaps Rev. Thomas Tully, who in 1755 was preaching in Bute, 
is meant. Kehukee Association, 230. A man of this name, on September 25, 1741, received a grant 
for 300 acres of land in Edgecombe. Colonial Records, IV, 602. Nothing more is known of him. In 
1777 Three Creeks apuoess on the list of churches in the minutes of the Kekuhee Association, with John 
Moore as pastor. delegate from the church this year was Hardy Sanders, a man prominent in the 
annals of both Wake and Johnston counties. 
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BLADEN-COUNTY® 


[p. 20] 


BEAR-CREEK™ 


So named from a creek emptying into the Neuse, near to ch the 
meeting house stands, in Dobbs county, 60 miles WNW from Newburn. 
The house is 20 feet by 15, built in on land given by Joshuah Her- 
ring. No estate. Ruling elders and laying on of hands allowed. The 
families about 40 whereof 30 are baptized and in communion, cele- 
brated 1st Sunday in Jan. Apr. Jul. October. This church originated 
by a transformation of general Baptists into particular chiefly by means 
of Rev. mess. Miller & Vanhorn in 1757 No. 15. The first minister is 


Rev. George Graham*® 


Arr[p. 21]ived in America in his youth. Embraced Believer’s bap- 
tism in the year 1750. Changed the general for prt scheme about 1756. 
He is yet alive but past his labour. His successor is 


Rev. Joshua Herring®® 


A native of N. Carolina. Bred a chh man. Embraced Believers bap. 
in 1756. Ordained in 1767 by Mess George Graham and Jonath. 
Thomas. He married Elizabeth Matchet by whom he has children. 
Mary, Matchet, Elizabeth. 


*¢ The church in Bladen County is thought to be the same as that afterwards called Beaver Dam, 
near the boundary of Cumberland and Bladen. We learn from Furman’s History that it joined the 
Charleston Association in 1758, and was organized by Stephen Hollingsworth in January, 1756. The 
church, which probably included several congregations in the territory of the present counties of Bladen 
Cumberland and Robeson, owed its origin to the extension of the infiuence of the Welsh Neck Baptists 
on the Pee Dee into North Carolina. 

Stephen Hollingsworth is probably to be identified with a man of that name, who was one of the 
earliest settlers of Bladen, and who on September 9, 1735, was granted 640 acres of land in that county. 
Colonial Records, IV, 56, 58. Later he proved six headrights in New Hanover and obtained a further 
gas of 600 acres in that county. Ibid., IV, 763, 804. He had no little part in winning the General 

mane ease of North Carolina to Calvinism. In 1751 he won Rev. Henry Ledbetter, who had 
been ordained at (Upper) Fishing Creek in Bute County the year before. He assisted in the re-con- 
stitution of the Great Cohara church on the Particular Baptist order. He is heard of no more after 
that year, and probably died about that time. 

%? This Bear Creek is in the present county of Lenoir. Tne church continued for many years but 
is now extinct. The date mentioned for its constitution, Nov. 15, 1757, is erroneous. It was probably 
organized a year earlier, since Miller and Vanhorn seem to have left the Province about the end of 1756, 
and were certainly back in Philadelphia and in attendance on the meeting of the Association on Octo- 
ber 4, gg which meeting Miller was given a new mission to New York. Philadelphia Baptist As- 
sociation, 75. 

ss Rev. George Graham’s name often appears in Edwards’ records. It was also found on the peti- 
tion for registration of place of worship presented to Chief Justice Montgomery in 1742. If he was at 
that time a Baptist, Edwards’ date of 1750 for his conversion to believer's baptism is wrong. With ref- 
erence to him we find the following in the legislative journals, April 21, 1762: ‘‘Mr. Caswell presented 
a Certificate from the County Court of Dobbs recommending George Graham to be exempt from pay- 
ing Public Taxes, and doing public duties. Granted.’’ Colonial Records, VI, 819. There is some evi- 
dence that this immunity from taxes and —_ duties was extended to some other Baptist ministers 
in colonial days. Every minister of the Establishment had such immunity. 

* Rev. Joshua Herring was appointed a justice of the peace of Johnston County, Oct. 16, 1749, 
before Dobbs had been erected from its territory. Colonial Records, IV, 969. In 1776 he was appointed 
to the same office for Dobbs County by the Constitutional Convention. State Records, XXIII, 993. 
He continued with the church at Bear Swamp for many years but late in life moved to New Hanover 
and became pastor of churches in that County and Bladen. Asplund’s Baptist Register, for 1790. Rev. 
Hugh McAden spent the night of March 30, 1756 in his house and was detained until Herring assembled 
a congregation to hear him. Foote, Sketches, 174. 
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SWIFTS-CREEK® 


So called from a branch (near to which the meeting house stands) 
which empties into the Neuse, in Craven county, 12 miles NbW from 
Newburn, and SSW from Philadelphia. The families about 150 
whereof 72 persons are baptized and in communion—This their present 
state—They originated by means Rev. William Burges of Pasquotank” 
who in preached in the parts and baptized many in the general 
scheme; but in 1756 were visited by Rev. mess Benj. Miller and F. P. 
van Horn who prosylited the following persons and formed them into a 
church Feb. 27 the same year. Their names were Joseph Willi, George 
Fisher,°*? Abraham Warrin,** James Willis, Samuel Willis, James Per- 
dieu, Jacob Miller, Elizabeth Willis, Ann Miller, [p. 24] Mary Willis. 
Elizabeth Wane, Mary Fisher, Susanna Willis, Mary Warren, Mary 
Miller— The the first minister is the present 


Rev. Joseph Willis** 
He was ordained by 
Mess. George Graham & William Fulsher and at the same time 
became minister of this church. His wife is Eliz. Simmons by whom 


he has children Mary, Joseph, Thomas, Caleb, Richard, Jesse and 
Ephraim. 


PART II 


TREATS OF THE SEPARATE BAPTISTS IN THE PROVINCE OF NoRTH CAROLINA 


Of these we have said something in our III vol. part 2d, p. 52, to 
which we refer the reader. Besides Separatists, they are sometimes 
called Newlights, because, in their manner, they resemble th[p. 23 ose 
devout people to the northward who, in 1740, acquired the names of 
Separatists and Newlights: the ministers resemble those in tones of 
voice and actions of body; and the people in crying-out under the 
ministry, falling-down as in fits, and awaking in extacies; and both 
ministers and people resemble those in regarding impulses, visions, and 
revelations. But it must be observed yt. these things are not true of all 
the separate Baptists; there are some exceptions: neither do all regard 
the nine Christian-rites, but only baptism, the Lords supper, and imposi- 
tion of hands. Of the separate baptists there are 9 churches in North- 
carolina. We begin with the mother of them all, viz 


© The church at Swift Creek long survived, being in existence in 1811, under the care of David 
Whitford. Benedict, History of Baptists, II, 525. 

_ © This statement indicates the early proselyting activity of the Pasquotank (Shiloh) ministers. 
It is much to be regretted that Mr. Edwards had not ascertained the date of Burges’s labors here. It 
will be observed that the names of the members indicate that several, Fisher and Miller, were of Gernian 
origin, while that of Perdieu suggest a Huguenot family. 

_ _@ George Fisher was on the grand jury that failed to find a true bill against Herman Husband 
in 1771. State Records, VII, 231. 

* Abraham Warren, Samuel Willis, James Perdieu, and Jacob Miller, were all freeholders of Craven 
County. See references in index to Colonial Records. Jacob Miller was a Palatine, Colonial Records, 
IV, 954-56. One of his name was an Indian Ranger-in the Tuscarora War, Ibid., II, 275: a juror to 
the General Court at Edenton in 1724, Ibid., 275; a justice of the peace in 1731, Ibid., III, 244. 


“ Rev. Joseph Willis continued for many years pastor of this church. In 1776 it joined the Kebu- 
kee Association (Minutes). 
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SANDY-CREEK 


So called from a little creek near to which the meeting house stands, 
in the forks of Capefear-river (which forks are Deep-river and Haw- 
river) in the county of Guilford, 250 miles NW from Newburn, and 
about 560 SSW from Philadelphia. The place of worship is 30 feet by 
26, built in 1762, on land given by Seamore York.®® No estate. No 
salary, except presents, to the amount of about 20£. Here ruling elders, 
eldresses, and deaconnesses are allowed; also the 9 christian rites: bap- 
tism; Lords-supper; love-feast; laying-on-of-hands; washing-feet ; 
anointing-the sick; right-hand of fellowship; kiss of charity; devoting 
children. The families about 40, whereof 14 person are baptized and in 
communion, administered here every Lords-day except they failed to get 
wine. No ordained minister, but have two exhorters viz Tiden Lane” 
and James Billingsley.** This their present state. They had their be- 
ginning, Nov. 22 1755, when t[24]|he following persons arrived to the 
place. viz Shubal Stearns and wife, Peter Stearns and wife, Ebenezer 
Stearns and wife. Shubal Stearns jur. and wife, Daniel Marshall, and 
wife, Joseph Breed and wife, Enis Stimson®* and wife, Jonathan Polk 
and wife.®® The Stearns travelled hither from Boston, and in their way 
(at Millereek in Virginia) Marshall and Breed joined them; these last 
were baptized at Millcreek by Rev. Sam. Heaton; but Stearns and his 
company at Winsor in Connecticut. As soon as they arrived to Sandy 
creek they built a little meeting house on the spot where the present 
stands. Very remarkable things may be said of this church, worthy a 
place in Gillis’s book’? and inferior to no instance he gives of the modern 
success of the gospel in different parts of the world (1) It began with 
16 souls; and in a short-time increased to 606, spreading its branches to 
Deep-river™ and Abbots-creek,** which branches are gone to other 


*s Haywood, M. DeL., Governor Tryon of North Carolina, p. 179, by implication classes Seymore Y ork 
as a Regulator. There is no proof that he was so, and the contrary is suggested by his name being 
on petition in behalf of outlawed Regulators. Colonial Records, IX, 26f., 29f. But in 1776 he was a 
Loyalist and on the order of Governor Martin he gathered a company of thirty-four men with which 
he joined General McDonald and was captured at Moore’s Creek in February of that year. He was 
probably paroled upon petition of his wife. After that we hear no more of him. Ibid., X, 441, 598, 841. 

*s Tidence Lane was from the Yadkin country. !n addition to what 1s said in the text, it may be 
said that Lane with several other members of the Sandy Creek Church, about 1780, organized in a 
church joes goed and removed to the Watagua section of Tennessee, whither many of their brethren 
had already gone, and settled on Boon Creek. Benedict, History of Baptists, I1, 214f. See also sketch 
of his grandson, Rev. T. J. Lane, in Borum, Tennessee Baptist Ministers, 433ff. 

* James Billingley was one of the Regulators who in August, 1768, signed an address to Governor 
Tryon, agreeing to submit all grievances to the courts of Law. Colonial Records, VII, 812f. 

ss The name is correctly given as Stinson in Edwards’ notebook. The family name survives in 
that section until this day. 

* At least nine of the constituent members of the Sandy Creek church afterwards went to South 
Carolina, These were Daniel Marshall and wife, Joseph Breed and wife, Peter Stearns and wife, Enos 
Stinson and wife, and Ebenezer Stearns. Materials for S. C. 

1 The reference is to Dr. John Gillies’ Life of Whitefield, London, 1772. 

™ The exact site of this church is not now known, but it was probably near where the road from the 
north to Campbellton crossed Deep River. This church did not continue longer than 1760 as an inde- 
pendent body, though it was afterwards a branch of the Haw River Church. In 1760 its pastor with 
a large contingent of the church went first to Broad River, and later to Fair Forest, South Carolina, 
keeping up their church organization. About the same time, Rev. Joseph Murphy was ordained, 
as will be told in the text, pastor of another independent church, and with it traveled and rested on 
Little River in Anson (now Montgomery) County. 

7 Abbot’s Creek church, organized about 1756 with Daniel Marshall as pastor, migrated to South 
Carolina in 1761 and settled first at Beaver Creek, a tributary of Broad River, and after two years went 
on to Stephen’s Creek, otherwise called Horse Creek, 8. C., near Augusta. Later the remnants of the 
Abbot’s Creek church were gathered and reconstituted as a church which survives to this day. 
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provinces; and most of the members of this church have followed them, 
in so much that in 17 years it is reduced from 606 to 14 souls, and is in 
danger of becoming extinct. The cause of this dispersion was the abuse 
of power which too much prevailed in the province and caused the in- 
habitants at last to rise up in arms, and fight for their privileges; but 
being routed (May 16, 1771) they despaired of seeing better times, and 
therefore quitted the province. It is said that 1500 families departed 
since the battle of Almance; and, to my knowledge, great many more are 
only waiting to dispose of their plantations in order to follow them. 
This is to me an argument that their grievances were real, and their op- 
pression great notwithstanding all that has been said to the contrary. 
They who would be informed of the matter may read the address of 
Granville, dated, Nutbush [p. 25] June. 6. 1765, and published in the 
Granville Newspapers.** Also the reasons of Brunswick and Cumber- 
land for not paying taxes dated May. 16. 1766.** Also the memorials 
and addresses Of Orange county, published in a book entitled an Impar- 
tial Relation of the first rise and cause of the recent differences in public 
affairs in the province of N. Carolina,”® supposed to have been written 
by Hermon Husband. Some of the complaints are. “yt they had in a 
way of tax paid between 20 and 3000 £ more than would sink their 
paper money, and yet about 60000 of it still remained unsunk p. 30; 
that Civil officers and lawyers extorted more than the law allowed 
them—and yet were not punished, but suffered to prosecute the cam- 
plainers. Col. Edmond Faning being convicted of this at Hilsborough 
Sep. 22. 1768 was fined only one penny which the plaintiffs considered 
as a mock put upon them—that sheriff John Wood had taken more 
money than he and his lawyers could account for yet was not punished 
(p 60)—that the lawyers instead of 15/ took 30 s. and thence to 3, 4 
and 5 £. and some to as many hundreds (p 6), and that neither the gov- 
ernors proclamations, nor prosecutions in civil courts remedied or abated 
the oppressions.” But to return (2) Sandy-creek chh is the mother of 
all the Separate-baptists. From this Zion went forth the word, and 
great was the company of them who published it: it, in 17 years, has 
spread branches westward as far as the great river Mississippi;"* south- 
ward as far as Georgia; eastward to the sea and Chesopeck bay; and 
northward to the waters of Potowmack: it, in 17 years, is become mother, 
grand-mother, and great Grandmother to 42 churches, from which sprang 
125 ministers, many of which are ordained and support the sacred char- 
acter as well as any sett of clergy in Amer[p. 26]ica; and if some have 
turned out bad, where is there a sett of clergy that can throw the first 
stone, and say, “We all are good”? As for the outcries, epilepsies and 


18 This is the only reference I have seen to the “Granville Newspapers.”” What were they? Who 
published them? Who printed them? 

74T have not been able to find further reference to the document containing ‘‘the reasons of Bruns- 
wick and Cumberland for not paying taxes.” 

7s This has been made generally available in a publication of the North Carolina Historical Com- 
mission, Boyd, W. K. (ed.) Some Eighteenth Century Tra'cs Concerning North Carolina. 

7*¢In his notebook Edwards says ‘‘towards”’ the Mississippi. 
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extacies attending their ministry they are not peculiar to them; the 
Newengland presbyterians had them long before; and in Virginia, it is 
well known that the same effects attend the ministry of some clergymen 
of the church of England, particularly Rev. mes. Devreaux Garret and 
Archibald McRoberts. The enchantments of sounds, attended with cor- 
responding actions, have produced greater effects than these; though I 
believe a preternatural and invisible hand works in the assemblies of the 
Separte-baptists bearing down the human mind, as was the case in 
primitive churches 1 Cor. XIV. 25. The first minister was 


Rev. Shubal Stearns 


He had mes. Joseph Breed** and Daniel Marshall** to his assistants, 
till they removed, the one to South-carolina, the other to Abbots-creek. 
Mr. Stearns was born in Boston; Jan. 28. 1706. Bred a presbyterian. 
Embraced the principles of the Baptists, in 1751, at Toland in Connec- 
ticut, and had the ordinances administered to him by Rev. Wait Palmer, 
the then minister of Stoneington. Ordained, Mar. 20 1751, by said 
Palmer and Rev. Joshuah Mors, the then minister of Newlondon. Soon 
after he and his company made towards Sandy-creek, tarrying a while 
at Opekon in Virginia. He died, Nov. 20, 1771, and is interred near 
his meeting house, where, I expect, a monument will be raised to his 
memory.’® He married Sarah Johnston but left no issue. Mr. Stearns 
was but a little man, but [27] a man of good natural parts and sound 
judgment. Of learning he had but a small share, yet was pretty well 
acquainted with books. His voice was musical and strong, which he 
managed in such a manner as, one while, to make soft impressions on 
the heart, and fetch tears from the eyes in a mechanical way; and anon, 
to shake the very nerves and throw the animal system into tumults and 
purturbations. All the Separate ministers copy after him in tones of 
voice and actions of body; and some few exceed him. His character was 
indisputably good, both as a man, a christian and a preacher. In his 
eyes was something very penetrating, seemed to have a meaning in every 
glance, of which I will give one example; and the rather because it was 
given me by a man of good sense, I mean Tiden Lane. “When the fame 
of Mr. Stearn’s preaching (said he) had reached the Atkin, where I 
lived, I felt a curiosity to go and hear him. Upon my arrival I saw a 
venerable old man sitting under a peach-tree with a book in his hand 
and the people gathering about him. He fixed his eyes upon me immedi- 


77 Of Joseph Breed little more is known. In 1758 he had charge of the congregation on Little River, 
and represented them in the meeting of the Sandy Creek Association. Semple, Virginia Baptists, 43. 
—- “i he moved to South Carolina. Edwards, Materials for S.C. It seems that he was never 
ordained. 

7 Daniel Marshal! was the most indefatigable and successful of Stearns’ assistants in gaining prose- 
lytes to the Separate Baptists, preaching not only in many parts of North Carolina, but also in Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina and Georgia. He was born in Connecticut in 1706; was bred a Presbyterian; 
but becoming a proselyte of Whitefield, and sharing the zeal of the great evangelist, left a comfortable 
home, and with his wife and three small children, became a missionary to the Indians. Driven in 
by the hostilities of the French and Indian War, in 1754, he came to Opekon (Winchester), Va. and there 

ame a Baptist, and the next year, 1755, came to Sandy Creek with Stearns. 

7? A modest monument now marks the grave of Stearis. 
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ately, which made me feel in such a manners as I never had felt before. 
I turned to quit the place but could not proceed far. I walked about, 
sometimes catching his eyes as I walked. My uneasiness increased and 
became intolerable. I went up to him, thinking yt a salutation and 
shaking hands would relieve me: but it happened otherwise. I began to 
think that he had an evil eye and ought to be shunned; but shunning 
him I could no more effect than a bird can shun the Rrattle snake when 
it fixes his eyes upon it. When he began to preach [28] my perturba- 
tions increased so that nature could no longer support them and I sunk 
to the ground.” Others have told like stories of impressions which his 
presence made upon them for which they could not account. A little 
before his death the old man saw this uncommon phenomenon; the time 
was Sep. 7, 1769 memorable for a great storm. As he was ascending a 
hill in his way home he observed in the horizon a white heap like snow; 
upon his drawing near he perceived the heap to stand suspended in the 
air 15 or 20 feet above ground. Presently it fell to the ground and 
divided itself into three parts; the greatest part moved northward; a 
less towards the south; and the third, which was less than either but 
much brighter, remained on the spot where the whole fell; as his eyes 
followed that which went northward, it vanished; he turned to look at 
the other, and found they also had disappeared. While the old man 
pondered what the phantom the division, and motions of it meant this 
thought struck him “The bright heap is our religious interest; which 
will divide and spread north and south, but chiefly northward; while a 
small part remains at sandy-creek.” Time has proved this interpretation 
to be just; for in Virginia (which is to the north of Sandy-creek) the 
interest prevails more than in the Carolinas and Georgia. 


LITTLE-RIVER*® 


A branch of Pedee, near to which the meeting house stands in Anson 
county, 270 miles SW from Newburn, and about 570 SSW from Phila- 
delphia. The church consists of four [29] branches, one near Little- 
river, where is a house, 30 feet by 20 built in 1768, another, on land 
given by Thomas Ward; another branch at Rocky-river; another by 
Jone’s-creek; and the fourth by Mountain-run,™ in each of which places 
is a meeting house. No estate. No salary, except presents amounting 
to about 30 £. Ruling elders, laying on of hands &e admitted, but some- 
what divided about washing feet &. The families about 60, whereof 
48 persons are baptized. No ordained ministers; exhorters, John Bullin 
and Edmund Lilly. This their present state. They originated from 


* Little River of Pee Dee flows south, and is in the present county of Montgomery. The church 
was near the mouth of the river and was later called the Fork of Little River. Purefoy. Sandy Creek 
Association, 77. Semple states that tais church was represented by Joseph Breed, a brother, at a meet- 
ing of the Sandy Creek Association in its first year, which was 1758. Virginia Baptists, 43. At that 
time it was a branch of the Sandy Creek church, and became independent with the coming of Murphy, 
an ordained minister. 

* The branches of the church were on ine streams named. That of Rocky River became an inde- 
woe my church in 1790, joining the Charleston Association that year (Minutes), and later joining the 

ndy Creek Association. Rev. E. M. Brooks has recently published its history. 
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Deepriver-church (now extinct) as that did from the church of Sandy- 
creek, The manner was this. A few persons had taken lands near said 
Little-river and were about removing thither from Deepriver; they de- 
sired to be formed into a church first. The time was Sep. 9 1760; the 
constituents, Rich. Curtis, Joseph Morphy and wife, John Lee and wife, 
Wm Seary and wife, Susanna Carr. Remarkable since are (1) This 
church in 3 years increased from 5 souls to 500, and builded 5 meeting 
houses; but are now reduced to a handful, owing chiefly to the fruitless 
issue of the regulation at Almance, which made most of them quit the 
province.*? (2) The major part of this church was for the 9 christian 
rites, but did not practice them in expectation of universal consent. The 
first minister was 


Rev. Joseph Morphy** 


He was born, Apr. 1, 1734, in Spotsylvania.** Bred a churchman. 
Embraced the principles of the Baptists in 1757, and had the ordinance 
administered to him by Rev. Shubal Stearns. Or[30]dained in 1760, 
at which time he took care of this church; but resigned in 1768 in order 
to go to the Atkin where he now resides. Mr. Morphy is no schollar, 
but very popular. Since his conversion his life and conversation has 
been without blame; but before he was a man wicked to a proverb. He 
suffered by the regulation tho’ he had no hand in it; for a detachment of 
dragoons entered his house, stole his papers, and a new pair of stockings 
which were the most valuable things, they saw in his little cot. His wife 
was a Haley, by whom he has children. Sarah, Ferraby, Eleanor, Su- 
sanna, Elizabeth. 


SHALLOW-FORDS*® 


So called from the fords of the Atkin-river, near to which the meet- 
ing house stands, in the county of Surrey, 300 miles W of Newburn, and 
660 SSW from Philadelphia. The church consists of 3 branches; one 
near the Fords where is a meeting house, 30 feet by 26, built in 1769; 
another branch in the forks of the Atkin,** the third in [31] the Mul- 
berry-fields in each of which places is also a meeting-house. Ruling 
elders and deaconnesses admitted, and 6 of the 9 christian rites. No 


8: Edwards’ Materials for South Carolina indicate that many who left the Province from this sec- 
tion because of the “fruitless issue of the regulation at Alamance’’ went to that Province, Probably 
others went to Tennessee. The name of John Lee, possibly the man of that name given here, was in 
Tennessee in 1787. 

8s Joseph Morphy, usually spelled Murphy. He was still living in the Yadkin section, pastor of 
the church at Deep Creek, in 1813. Though unlettered he was a man of much ready wit and ‘“‘had 
many renconters in his more active days with opposers of different characters whom he always abashed 
and foiled.’’ Benedict, History of the Baptists, II, 113. In his notebook Edwards has this statement in 
regard to the purpose to arrest him: ‘“‘The Vile Col. F_____- n accused him of aiding and abetting 
the Regulation whereof he was as clear as any man whatsoever. Yet a party of horse was sent to seize 
him but could not find him.” 
ea eae county of that name. 

** Shallow Fords was where the great road south through Salem crossed the Yadkin, near the south- 
western corner of the — county of Forsyth. 

8¢ The Forks (of the Yadkin) church did not continue under that name for many years. It was 


situated near where the South Yadkin joins the larger stream. Mulberry Fields was in Wilkes, Mul- 
rry being the name of a stream in that county. The minutes of Dutchman’s Creek church, Davie 
County, indicate that large congregations were assembling at Mulberry Fields as early as 1773. 
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estate. No salary, except presents to the amount of about 20 £. The 
minister, Rev. Joseph Morphy; of whom before; his assistants are mes. 
David Allen,*? John Cates and David Chapman. The families about 
350, whereof 185 persons are baptized. They had their beginning partly 
by emigrant baptists from Little-river; partly by the remains of Mr 
Gano’s church in Jersey-settlement, and partly by the labour of Mr. 
Morphy. These to the number of 32 were ( 1769) constituted into 
a distinct church. No very remarkable event since, except the rapid 
in crease of the society. 


HAW-RIVER* 


So called from the north branch of Capefear river, near to which the 
meeting house stands, in Chatham county, 190 miles WbS from New- 
burn, and about 520 SW from Philadelphia. The church consists of 
6 branches. One near Hawriver on the Red-fields where is a house, 
32 feet by 24, built in 1769; another at Collins mount,®* north side of 
Hawriver; another at Deepriver the south branch of Capefear; another 
at Rocky-river;*° another at Tick-creek ;** another at Caraway-creek*? 
in Guilford county, in each of which places is a meeting house. The 
minister is Rev Elnathan Davis, who has to his assistance (at Deep- 
river) Nathaniel Powell; at Rocky river, Drury Sims; at Collins’s 
mount, Thos. Brown; at Hawriver, James Steward, and at Caraway- 
creek, John Robins and George Williams. The families about 310 
whereof 198 persons are baptized. Here ruling elders, el[ 32 |dresses, and 
deaconnesses are admitted; also the 9 christian rites. No estate. No 
salary except presents to the amount of about 30 £. This their present 
state. They had their beginning in this manner. When Mr Mulky’s® 
church went to South-carolina the following persons staid behind viz 
Nathaniel Powell,®°* Conrad Dowdy® and wife, George Williams, Wm 








® David Allen was on the Surry Committee of Safety in 1775. Colonial Records, X, 251. In July, 
1781, he had established iron works and his workmen were exempted from military duty by act of the 
legislature. State Records, XVII, 852, cte. 

** Haw River church seems to have first been located near the site of the town of Bynum. The 
churches of Rock Spring and Pittsboro are regarded as being its successors, the former being situated 
about three miles north of Pittsboro. 

*® Collins Mount has probably been continued as the Lystra Church. 

*° Rocky River, constituted an independent church in 1776, still survives and is located about four 
one —_ of Siler City. Its pastor, Drury Sims, had charge of Enoree Church, S. C., in 1790. (Asp- 
und. 

* Tick Creek was situated near the town of Ore Hill. Itsoon pesped out of existence, its member- 
ship probably being absorbed partly by the church at Bear Creek about three miles distant, which 
became an independent body in 1784. 

2 The church at Caraway Creek soon became extinct. 

* Philip Mulky was a settler in that part of Edgecombe which in 1758 was set off as Halifax. Colo- 
nial Records, IV, 764. A sketch of his life, in which an account is given of his wonderful conversion 
and powers as a preacher, is found in Edwards’ Materials for S.C. He was ordained pastor of the Deep 
River church in 1757. 

%* The names of Nathaniel Powell, Nehemiah Howard, William Barber, and Isaac Brooks were 
signed to the Regulator Advertisement, No. 9. Colonial Records, VII, 734-35 

*s Conrad Dowdy appears in the notebook as Conrad Dowde, and is to be identified with the name 
Conrad or Conner Dowd the same man being referred to by both names, the ancestor of the well known 
Dowd family of Chatham, Moore, and Wake counties. In Revolutionary times he was a pronounced 
Tory; furnished supplies to McDonald, and refused to furnish salt to the Whigs. Colonial Records. 
as 602, 839. His home was in Chatham County, near the ford of Deep River on the great road south. 
Here Gen. DeKalb’s army was encamped while waiting for Gates. State Records, XIV, 856. After 


the war by special act of the —- his wife was given the right to his property which had been 
confiscated. Ibid., XXIV, 
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Barber, Nehemiah Howard and wife, Wm Smith and wife, Isaac 
Brooks and wife, Mary Brooks, Sharper and Cates (negroes) Mr 
Hodge, James Steward, Simon Foe, Robert Calleh, Samuel Mash,** &c 
These (considering their church state was dissolved) were reconstituted, 
the last Saturday in Oct. 1764. The most remarkable events since are 
(1) They, by bearing their testimony against the Regulators, suffered 
much. The regulators taking their rifles from them. One Robert Math 
they whipped, and threatened to give him 30 lashes a month untill he 
consented.** They suffered also by the governor’s troops, who seem to 
have acted on this principle “He that is not for us is against us.” What 
enraged the regulators was a resolution in their church book. Dated 
the last Saturday in November 1769, “That if any of their members 
should join the regulators, or take up arms against laful authority he 
should therefor be excommunicated.” Heavy contributions were levied 
upon them for which they have not been paid. The minister is 


Rev. Elnathan Davis*®® 


Born, Nov. 9, 1735, in Baltimore county, Maryland. Bred a seventh- 
day baptist; lived near James’s river in Virginia to the year 1757 
when he came to Hawriver. Baptized by Shubal Stearns [33] of 
Sandy-creek. Ordained Nov. 13. 1764 by Rev. Sm. Harris. Married 
Mary Collins by whom he has children, Ruth, Benjamin, Elizabeth, 
James, Jonathan. He is no schollar yet very successful. His conver- 
sion came to pass in this manner—He had heard that one John Stward 
was to be baptized, such a day, by Mr Stearns; now this Steward, being 
a very big man, and Shubal Stearns of small stature, he concluded there 
would be some diversion if not drowning: therefore he gathered about 
8 or 10 of his companions in wickedness and went to the spot. Shubal 
Stearns came and began to preach; Elnathan went to hear him while 
his companions stood at a distance. He was no sooner among the 
crowd but he perceived some of the people tremble as if in a fit of the 
ague: he felt and examined them in order to find if it was not a 
dissimulation: meanwhile one man, leaned on his shoulder, weeping bit- 


** Isaac Brooks, the ancestor of the Brooks family of western Chatham, was representative of Chat- 
ham in the Assembly of 1771. Colonial Records, IX, 139, 163. He had signed the Regulator petition, 
No. 9. Ibid., VII, 735. 

* Mash (Marsh) is the notebook reading, a name of a family represented by numerous descendants 
in Chatham County. 

* This account is much expanded from that in the notebook which reads: ‘‘They resolved the 
last Saturday in November to excommunicate any that would join the Regulators.’’ ‘‘Much threat- 
ened much . . . took many rifles. Robert Mash was threatened with 30 lashes a month till he consented 
to join the Regulators.” The copy of this notebook in the North Carolina State Library entirely 
changed the meaning by inserting a ‘‘Not’’ and making the reading “that would not join the Regu- 
lators.’’ The true reading appears as here given in the original in the Library of the American Bap- 
tist Historical Societ Mr. Edwards seems to have colored his fuller account by his desire to show 
that the Baptists ha no part in the Regulator war. It has been seen in the notes above that of the 
small number who were transferred to this church from the extinct Deep River church at least four 
a year or more before had signed the Regulator petition. 

* Elnathan Davis, about the close of the century moved to South Carolina, and labored in the 
churches of the Saluda Association, being still active in 1813, continuing “‘in his old age to, be esteemed 
a father in the churches, having been a successful preacher of the gospel about fifty years.”’ Benedict, 
History of Baptists, 11, 160. 
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terly; Elnathan, perceiving he had wet his white new coat, pushed him 
off, and ran to his companions who were sitting on a log, at a distance; 
when he came one said, “Well, Elnathan, what do you think now of 
these damned people?” He replied “There is a trembling and crying 
spirit among them: but whether it be the spirit of God or the devil I 
don’t know; if it be the devil, the devil go with them; for I will never 
more venture my self among them.” He stood a while in that resolu- 
tion; but the enchantment of Shubal Stearn’s voice drew him to the 
crowd once more. He had not been long there before the trembling 
seized him also; he attempted to withdraw; but his strength failing and 
his understanding confounded he, with many other, sunk to the ground. 
When he came to himself he found nothing in him but dread & anxiety, 
bordering on horror. He continued in this situation [34] some days, 
and then found relief by faith in Christ. Immediately he began to 
preach conversion work, raw as he was, and scanty as his knowledge 
must have been 


NEW RIVER’ 


[p. 35] 


SOUTHWEST 


So called from a creek of the name, which empties itself into the 
Neuse, near which the meeting house stands in Dobbs county, about 
60 miles W from Newburn. Ruling elders & laying on of hands ad- 
mitted. The families about 100, whereof 72 persons are baptized and 
in communion, celebrated the 3d Sunday in May, August, Nov. Feb. 
This their present state—They had their beginning by means of Rev 
Charles Markland who removed hither from New [36] river about 1760 
and preached to the conversion of fifteen. These in Oct 1762 were con- 
stituted into a church by a presbytery sent by Sandy-creek association. 
The constituents were Charles Markland & wife, Kittrel Mundine & 
wife, John Dellahunty & wife, Thos. Andrews & wife, John Cox and 
wife, Joseph Thraul, Mary Goodvine, Sarah Cox, Barbary Cox, Mar- 
garet Busby. The first minister is the present 

1° New River. According to a statement by Edwards in the text as explained by another state- 
ment in his notebook the first Baptist congregation gathered on New River was one of General Baptists, 
about 1743, by Paul Palmer. This seems to have had no pastor and to have been scattered on the 
death of Palmer about this time. But the a Baptists organized a congregation on New River 
which had a representative at the Sandy Creek Association in the year of its organization, 1758. This 
was their minister, Rev. Ezekiel Hunter. Semple, Virginia Baptists, 43. He was so successful in 
his proselyting that in 1760-61 New River had become “‘the seat of enthusiasm in this Province,’’ and 

r. Stewart, the Bath minister, on a visit, found only a ‘few remaining Episcopals there.”’ Colonial 


Records, V1, 562. Mr. Hunter was in the Assembly of 1772-73, and died in 1773. Ibid., IX, 384, ete.: 
Kehukee Association, 297. 
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Rev. Charles Markland™ 


He came hither from New-river, and was ordained by a presbytery 
from sandy-creek association Nov. 13 1763 to the pastoral care of the 
church. 


[37] 
GRASSY-CREEK"” 


[38] 
LOCKWOOD’S FOLLY?” 
[40] 


TRENT 


101 Mr. Markland did not continue long in the ministry. In 1779 he was one of the commissioners 
to run the dividing line hetween Dobbs and the new county of Wayne. State Records, XXIV, 290. 
In 1785 he was named one of the trustees of Dobbs Academy at Kinston, Jbid., 754. Hufham, says 
that Markham was “‘a favorite of Governor Caswell,” being mentioned in a letter of the governor to 
William Blount, February 18, 1789. North Carolina Baptist Historical Papers, II, 155. Two mem- 
bers of the Church at Southwest afterwards became ministers. There were Kittrell Mondine, who in 
1790 was assistant in the church at New River (Asplund). His will was probated in Jones County 
in August, 1791. Olds, Wills, 167. In the Revolutionary period he was a justice of the peace. State 
Records, XIII, 446. John Dillahunty was a soldier until 1781, when he became pastor of the Church 
at Trent. In 1796 he moved to Tennessee, Sprague. Annals of American Baptist Pulpit. 851f. 

102 The Grassy Creek church, surviving to this day, is on the stream of that name in the northern 
Fo of Granville County. Here in August, 1755 Rev. Hugh McAden, the young Presbyterian preacher, 

und a Baptist meeting house and preached to a people ‘‘who seemed very inquisitive about the way 
of Zion.”’ Foote, Skeiches, 166. These were then ai Baptists. In 1756 ot 1757 under the preach- 
ing of Stearns tney became Separate Baptists and were organized into a branch of the Sandy Creek 
church. A preacher of this church, Rey. James Read, was a delegate to the first meeting of the Sandy 
Creek Association in 1758, and has left the only contemporary account of it. Devin, Grassy Creek 
Church, 52f._ After the division of the Sandy Creek Association, which took place at the Grassy Creek 
Church in 1770, Grassy Creek became a member of the Virginia General Association and remained in 
that connection until the formation of the Tar River Association in 1805. 

108 Lockwood’s Folly is on the extreme southern coast of the State about fifteen miles west of the 
mouth of the Cape Fear. It was settled by fishermen from Cape May, New Jersey. They were already 
Baptists when they came, but had no minister. In 1757 or 1758, Nathaniel Powell and James Turner 
of the Sandy Creek connection, came and preached for them. In 1772 Rev. Ezekiel Hunter of New 
River, preached and baptized among them, and organized them into a branch of his church. This 
church was for many years a member of the Sandy Creek Association, but this relationship having 
been broken by the disorders of the Revolutionary War, it became, in 1789, a member of the Kehukee 
Association. Kehukee Association, 296f. The presence of these Cape May Baptists at Lockwood's 
Folly was noted and discussed by more than one minister of the Establishment in letters to the Society. 
Colonial Records, VI, 730; VII, 164. 

«IT mentioned above that Edwards seemingly did not visit the southeastern portion of North 
Carolina and on that account failed to get information about the churches in this section. But in 
about a year after the settlement of the Separates at Sandy Creek, both Stearns and Marshall, his 
chief assistants, had made their way to the vicinity of New Bern and had aroused the whole country 
with their powerful preaching. Their preaching caused great excitement among the people, and there 
was no little enthusiasm among their converts, and they and their followers became known in this 
section as the Enthusiastical Sect. Colonial Records, V, 960f., VI, 59, 562, 316. Rev. Mr. Reed of New 
Bern insisted that they were ‘‘Methodists,’’ even though this was stoutly denied by Mr. Whitefield. 
Ibid., VI, 1060f. See also sketch of John Dillahunty in Sprague, Annals of the American Baptist Pulpit, 
851. In a few years Stearns, Marshall and Rev. Philip Mulky, whe had become minister of the Deep 
River Church, had evangelized all the region from New Bern to the South Carolina line and had estab- 
lished churches at Southwest, Trent, Neuse. New River, Black River, and Lockwood’s Folly. Two 
of these had delegates at a mectin ng ‘of the Sandy Creek Association in the year of its organization, 
1758, Black River being represented by Rev. John Newton and New River by Rev. Ezekiel Hunter. 
Semple, Virginia Baptists, 43. 
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NEWSE'® 


[41] 


PART IIT’ 


TREATS OF THE TUNKER-BAPTISITS IN THE PROVINCE OF 
NorTH-CAROLINA 


These are the same with their brethren in Pennsylvania with respect 
to faith and order, and therefore we need not repeat what hath been 
said in vol. 1. p 64. In this province there are three societies; one at 

Catawba; the north branch of Pedee, miles WbS from Newburn 
and SW from Philadelphia. The families about 40 whereof 30 
persons are baptized. The minister Samuel Sanders. Another at 

Yadkin or the Atkin; the same branch of Peedee further from the 
fork ; miles SbhW from Newburn, and SW from Philadelphia. 
The ministers Hans and Conrad Kearn. The families about 29 whereof 
40 persons are bap[42]|tized. The third at 

Ewarry; one of the waters of the north branch of Peedee, miles 
from Newburn, and SW from Philadelphia. The minister Jacob 
Studeman; the families about 19 whereof 30 persons are baptized. Thes 


all came to the province about 30 years ago having Rev. Dan. Leather- 
man at their head. 


PART Iv?” 
TREATS OF THE GENERAL Baptists IN THE PROVINCE OF NORTH-CAROLINA 


These are so distinguished from the particular baptists by their hold- 
ing the doctrine of General-redemption. Their first rise and progress 
in this province hath been noticed before. At present there are 
churches or societies of them. 


1! The church on the Neuse mentioned here is said in Appendix I, below, to have Joshuah Herron 
(Joshua Herring) for its minister. In the minutes of the Kehukee Association ‘‘Nuse River’’ church 
is said in one place to have James Brinson as minister and in another Joseph Willis. This church was 
admitted to the new Association of Burkitt in 1784, at which time Rev. James Brinson was pastor. 
At the same time the church on Swift Creek ‘‘in the same county,’’ Craven, was admitted. It was 
no longer listed among the churches in 1811. 

106 There is no further reference to these Tunker Baptists. Probably they were soon merged with 
the Separates of Sandy Creek. Probably the three churches named were in the counties of Stanly, 
Anson and Montgomery and their membership was soon absorbed by the Separate Baptist cnurches 
in that section. 

107 These General Baptist churches were all that were left of the numerous and large churches of 
this order after tne reforms of Miller and Vanhorn in 1755-56. Joseph Parker, who with Paul Palmer 
had gathered the first Baptist cnurches in the Province, and his cousin Wiiliam Parker, and John Win- 
field retained their Arminian principles. Joseph Pgrker had established the church at Meherrin, but 
at this time had probably moved to Contentney. ihe gathered other General Baptist churches in east- 
ern North Carolina, and served other weak congregations, which formed the nucleus of tne present 
denomination of Free Will Baptists in this State. He died in 1791 or 1792. Wheeler, Meherrin Church. 
North Carolina Bapt. History Papers, I, 43f. The Church at Meherrin, near the present town of Mur- 
freesboro, continued under the care of Rev. William Parker until his death in 1794, when it was reformed 
and became a member of the Kehukee Assocaition. Kehukee Association, 208f. Pungo here called 
Matchipungo, was on a creek called Pungo in Beaufort County. Bear River is a stream on the line 
of Greene and Lenoir counties. Its pastor at this time was John Winfield, while William Fulsher had 
charge of the church at Pungo (Matchipungo). 
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tunkers 


CONTANTONY 


[43] 


MATCHIPUNGO 


[44] 


MEHERIN 


[45] 


BEAR-RIVER 


APPENDIX I 


Hitherto we have treated the norcarolina-baptists under several dis- 
tinctions. In the following table the distinctions are dropped, and their 
present state exhibited in one point of view. The churches and ordained 
ministers in roman characters; the branch[46]es and unordained min- 
isters in italic; the letters r, s, a, t, denote regular, arminian, separate, 





Churches & branches 


Ministers & assistants 


When Constituted 


From 
Newburn Mem Fam 





Hitchcock (r) 
Quehuky (r) 
a (r) 
Swifts-creek 
Fishing-creek (r) 
Benefields-creek 
Sandy-creek 
Giles’ s-creek 
Lower-fishing- 
creek (r) 
Swifts-creek 
Rocky-swamp 
ae (r) 





Bartee 1° (r) 

Tosneot (r) 
Tar-river (r) 
Flatriver 

Redbanks (r) 


Henry Easterling 
William Burgess 
John Moore 
John Tanner 
William Walker 


Charles Daniel 
William Powell 


Henry Abbot 
James Gamel 
James Abbington 
Jonathan Thomas 
Henry Ledbetter 


Jeremy Ream 





Mar.28,1772 
Dec.11,1755 
Dec.3, 1757 


Dec. 6. 1755 


Oct.13,1756 


Apr. 3, 1761 





200 WbS| 14 28 
120 NW 115150 
110 NW| 64100 


150 NW)/250500 


120 NW| 74350 


172300 


165 NW, 42 56 
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Churches & branches Ministers & assistants When Constituted a. Mem Fam 
Great-cohara (r)} Edward Brown 
Three-creeks (r) 
Bladen-county —(r)|Steph. Hollingsworth 
Bear Creek (r)| George Graham 
Swifts-creek (r)| Joseph Willis 
Sa[p.“]ndy- 
creek (s) Nov.22,1755| 250 NW| 14 40 
Tiden Lane 
James Billingsley 
Little-river (s) Sep. 9, 1760} 270 SW) 48 60 
Rocky-river John Bullin 
Jones’ s-creek Edmund Lilly 
Mountain-run 
Shallowfords (s)| Joseph Morphy 1769) 300 W_ 185350 


Forks of the Atkin | David Allen 
ulberry-fields John Cates 
David Chapman 





(New river?”  (s)} Elnathan Davis Oct. 1764) 190 WbS,198310 
Collins-mount Thomas Brown 
Deepriver Nathaniel Powell 
Tick-creek James Steward 
Caraway-creek John Robins 
| Rocky-river Drury Sims 
George Williams 
Newriver (s)| Ezekiel Hunter 
Southwest (s)} Charles Markland 
Grassy-creek (s)} James Reed 
Lockwoods folly (s)}..0000000000000.... Guess 
Trent (s)} James McDonald 
Catawba (t)} Sam. Saunders 1742 30 40 
Atkin (t)} Conrad Kearn 29 40 
Ewarry (t)} Jacob Studeman 30 19 


Contantony (a)| Joseph Parker 
Matchipungo = (a)| Wm Fulsher 1 














Meherin (a)} Wm Parker 
Be[p.*Jar-river (a)| Wingfield 
Newse Joshuah Herron 





_ Churches, 32. Ordained ministers, 30. Members, 3591. Fami- 
lies, 7950. Souls, (allowing 5 to a family) 39,750. 


16 Bartee, probably so pronounced in Edwards’ day, Bertie, the churca known as Sandy Run, 
near the site of Roxobel. This was afterwards the church of Lemuel Burkitt. Of James Abington, 
the pastor mentioned here, Burkitt said: ‘‘He was a man of bright genius, a ready mind, a good voice; 
and was a Boanerges in preaching the word. He was remarkably gifted in distinguishing between 
Law and the Gospel.’’ WKehukee Association, 33f. Abington died in February 1772. 

10° New River in this place is clearly a mistake for Haw River 

10 Wm. Fulsher was one of the petitioners who in June 1740 asked the Craven County Court for 
permission to build a house of worship, when on complaint lodged by certain justices of the court the 
petitioners were bound over to the General Court of the Province. His name is not found on a 
similar petition granted by the same court at its October meeting, giving the petitioners the ‘benefit 
of the act commonly called the act of Toleration.”* Craven County Records in offices of North Caro- 
lina Historical Commission. 
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APPENDIX II 


Governor Tryon is said to “have represented the regulators as a 
faction of Quakers and Baptists who aimed at oversetting the church of 
England” &¢ Impartial Relation p 38. The same insinuation has also 





(a a) This is not unlikely (allowing for contradiction) as he has made the 
society for promoting the gospel &c believe “Among other things his excel- 
lency hath observed, that the presbyterians and Quakers are the only tolerated 
Sectaries under any order or regularity every other being enemies to society 
and a scandal to common sens” See the appendages to the B. of Excter for 
1770 p. 32. 





appeared in a Newspaper. If the governor did, as here suggested, he 
must be misinformed. For I made it my business to enquire into the 
matter;"*t and can aver that among 4000 regulators there were but 
seven of the denomination of Baptists; and these were expelled the 
societies they belonged unto in consequence of the resolve of the Baptist- 
association, held at Sandy-creek the second Saturday in Oct. 1769. “If 
any of our members shall take up arms against the legal authority or aid 
and abbet them that do so he shall be excommunicated &c.” When this 
was known abroad, one of the four chiefs of the regulators with an 
armed company broke into the assembly and demanded if there were 
such a resolve entered into by the association? The answer was evasive; 
for they were in bodily fear. This checked the design much; and the 
author of the Impartial Relation is obliged to own’? p. 16 “There (in 
Sandycreek) the scheme met with some opposition on account that it 
was too hot and rash, and in some things not legal &.” One of the 
seven baptists was execu[49]|ted; and he at the point of death did not 
justify his conduct, but bitterly condemned it; and blamed two men (of 
very different religion) for deceiving him into the rebellion. His speech 


11 Edwards and certain Baptist historians whose accounts go back to his, such as Purefoy, History 
of the Sandy Creek Association, seems to have regarded being a Regulator a ‘‘beinous offence.’”’ On 
this account Edwards has set out to clear the members of Baptist churches of any connection with 
the Regulators. It is possible that Edwards is correct in his statement that only seven members of 
Baptist churches were engaged in the battle of Alamance. Possibly the resolution of tne Association 
mentioned in the text, which was not against belonging to tne Regulators but against taking up arms 
to secure the desired reforms, had kept them from taking up arms. But if by Regulators are meant 
those who sought by peaceful assembly and discussion of their wrongs and by petition to redress 
their grievances, then it can be shown that nearly the entire Baptist population was on the Regulator 
side. James Billingley, as told in note above, admitted that he was in the armed force of 1768 which 
appeared near Hillsboro. He was a minister of the Sandy Creek church. Nathaniel Powell, minister 
at Deep River, signed that petition. Known as ‘Regulator Advertisement, No. 9.”" Francis Dorsett, 
later pastor at Rocky River, was even more prominent. We have seen that a large proportion of tie 
members named for Haw River also signed the Regulator petitions. And the names of the ancestors 
of nearly all the Baptist families of Chatham County may be found on it. And what means the great 
exodus of the Baptist populations from all sections of the Province because of the futile issue of the 
Regulator trouble? 

i12 Edwards has entirely misunderstood Husband here. By Sandy Creek, Husband in the passage 
referred to does not mean either Baptist church or Baptist Association. Husband means the Sandy 
Creek party of which he had been leader which had first tried to get redress by peaceful means and 
failing in that had practically disbanded. 





— 
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at the gallows was as follows™* “I stand here exposed to the world as a 
criminal; my life will soon be a change; God is my comforter & sup- 
porter—I am condemned to die for opposing government. All you that 
are present take warning by my miserable end when I shall be hung up 
as a spectacle before you. My first seducers were hunter and Gelaspie; 
they had often solicited me, telling that a settlement only was contended 
for with regard to public officers: who, they said, had oppressed the 
people; and that unless those measures were taken, there could be no 
remedy or redress hereafter. Thus they pressed me on by assuring me 
the disputes (as they called them) then existing, might be settled with- 
out shedding of blood. I considered this unhappy affair and thought, 
possibly, the contentions in the country might be brought to some de- 
termination without injury to any; and in this mind I joined the regu- 
lation. After I had listed under the banner of the Regulators I was 
ever after pressed to be made a leading man among them; and was one 
of the number who opposed col. Weddel with his troops; information 
prevailing that the governor was in his march to lay waste this country 
and destroy its inhabitants; which I now find to be false, and propa- 
gated to screen old offenders from justice—As to my private life I do 
not know of any particular charge against me. I received by the grace 
of God, a change fifteen years ago; but have since yt time been a back- 
slider, yet providence, in which is my chief security, has been pleased to 
give me comfort under these evils in my last hour; and altho’ the halter 
is round my neck, [50] believe me, I would not change stations with 
any man on the ground. All you who think you stand take heed lest ye 
fall—I would be glad to say a few words more before I die—In a few 
moments I shall leave a widow and ten children; I intreat that no re- 
flection be cast on them on my account; and if possible, shall deem it as 
a bounty should, you, Gentlemen, petition the governor and council that 
some part of my estate may be spared for the widow and the fatherless; 
it will be an act of charity, for I have forfeited the whole by the laws of 
God and man.” This man bore an excellent character in so much that 
one of his enemies was heard to say “That if all went to the gallows 
with capt. Merrils character, hanging would be an honourable death.” 
All pittied him; & blamed the wicked Hunter, Gelaspie, Howell, Hus- 
band, Butler and others who deceived and seduced him. Upwards of 70 


18 That Merrill made the s h verbatim as reported here is very doubtful, but there is evidence 
that he said something of the kind. Tryon’s report is as follows: 

__ “Benjamin Merril a Capt. of Militia, at the hour of execution left it in charge to the officers to so- 
licit me to petition his Majesty to grant his plantation and estate to his wife and eight children. He 
died under a through conviction of his crime and the justice of his sentence and addressed himself to 
the spectators to take warning by his suffering. His Majesty’s indulgence to this request, would, I 
am persuaded, be dutifully and affectionately received by his unhappy widow and children.”” Colonial 
Records, VIII, 650. 

Another account, however, represents the matter somewnat differently. It reads: 

“By accounts from North-Carolina we are informed tnat Captain Benjamin Merrill, who was 
lately executed for high Treason in opposing the Career of Governor Tryon, died in the most heroic 

anner, his cnildren being around him and animating him at the Place of his Execution. He declared 

that he died in Peace with his Maker, and in the Cause of his oppressed Countrymen; and that he would 
not exchange conditions with even the Governor himself.”” Colonial Records, VIII, 639. From the 
Boston Gazette of August 12, 1771. : 

It is hard to believe that Merrill spoke as oped about the other Regulator leaders. Merrills’ 
descendants are numerous, many of them men of high character and influence. 
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bills were found at the time but none was a baptist but this one. The 
four principals in the regulation are well knoun to be of other religious 
denominations. I thought it necessary to say so much lest the gover- 
nor’s words should in time make the North carolina regulation another 
Munster tragedy. 


APPENDIX III 


The persecution’’* against the Baptists has not been so fierce in this 
province as in Virginia. Nevertheless some attempts were made to 
harrass them about five years ago. For that end the court summoned 
about 72 persons to appear against them; but in the course of examina- 
tion the complaints of blasphemy, riots, heresy &e¢ appeared so ill- 
grounded that the court soon dismissed the whole matter; and seemed 
to be ashamed of the [51] prosecution; as well they might; for the 
blasphemies the baptists were charged with, turned out to be scripture 
expressions, and their heresies, sound doctrines; the riots appeared to 


be raised, not by the baptists, but by the prosecutors who disturbed 
their assemblies 


APPENDIX IV 


The money of this province 


APPENDIX V 


Mention having been made of associations in this province, we add 
this appendix for a history of them; they are two in number; one of 
regular, and one of separate baptists. The first is called 


QUEHUKY-ASSOCIATION 


This had its beginning 
at Quehuky (Aug. 3. 1769)*** from whence it has its name; but is held in 


different places, the monday after the first Sunday in August; it was 
for a while called a conference, because it was considered as a branch 
of the Charles-town association. The sentiments and plan of this 
as[p. 52|sociation are the same with those of the association of Phila- 
delphia. The other, is that of the Separate-baptists, called 


114 Just what persecution is referred to here is not certainly known. The only tradition with which 
it can be connected is that of the arrest and imprisonment of Rev. James Brinson, and of this, there is, 
so far as I know, no documentary evidence. The New Bern case of 1740, of whica the records are still 
to be found in the Court Records of Craven County certainly reveal an ugly presecuting spirit on the 
part of certain of the court justices at that time; while the petition addressed by certain Dissenters 
to Chief Justice Montgomery in 1742, to which I have referred above, shows that constables were in- 
terrupting religious services. But such instances stand almost or quite alone. 

us The Minutes of the Kehukee Association, show that the Association was organized November 
6, 1769. For the next two years, however, it met in August. Burkitt and Read, Kehukee Association, 
says that the Association was organized “about 1765.’’ This is the date usually accepted. Possibly 
it is explained by the conference mentioned by Edwards 
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SANDY-CREE-ASSOCIATION 


So distinguished from the place where it had its existence in 1758, 
but is held in different places the 2d Saturday in October. 
ciation comprised all the separate churches for 13 years. 
was in 1771. 


This asso- 
The division 
The cause was, partly, convenience; but chiefly, a mis- 
take which this association fell into relative to their power and juris- 
diction ;‘** they had carried matters so high as to leave hardly any power 
in particular churches, unfellowshiping ordinations, ministers and 
churches that acted independent of them; and pleading “That though 
compleat power be in every church yet every church can transfer it to an 
association”; which is as much as to say that a man may take out his 
eyes, ears &c and give them to another to see, hear &e for him; for if 
power be fixed by christ in a particular church they can not transfer it; 
nay, should they formally give it away yet is it not gone away. 

ut The Association agreed unanimously upon the division at its meeting at Grassy Creek church 
in 1771, and formed three Associations, the General Association for Virginia, the Sandy Creek for North 
Carolina, and the Congaree for South Carolina. The Virginia Association was careful to make pro- 


vision the first year with unanimous agreement that ‘‘the association has no power or authority to 


ve age anything upon the churches; but that we act as an advisory council.’’ Semple, Virginia Bap- 
tists, 50. 








HISTORICAL NOTES 
Edited by D. L. Corsirr 


The notes in this issue consist of an advertisement announcing the 
beginning of The North-Carolina Minerva, and Fayetteville Adver- 
tiser; an account of a meeting of citizens in Warren County pro- 
testing the ratification of Jay’s treaty, together with resolutions 
passed and sent to Washington and Washington’s reply thereto; an 
account of a meeting in Mecklenburg County where the treaty was 
discussed and resolutions passed ; an account of the United and For- 
eign States in America in 1789, and obituary notices. 


THE NORTH CAROLINA MINERVA, AND FAYETTEVILLE 
ADVERTISER, PURCHASED* 


TO THE PUBLIC 


A. HODGE? having purchased the press, types, &c. belonging to 
T. CONOLLY® & C(o) in Fayetteville, proposes in conjunction with 
WILLIAM BOYLAN,‘ to re-establish the above office (which has been 
enlarged with an additional quantity of type) and to publish a weekly 
newspaper to be entitled 


1 The North-Carolina Journal, Jan. 4, 1796, p. 2, ¢. 1. 

* Abraham Hodge was born in the state of New York in 1755, and died in Halifax in 1805. He 
established a printing press in Halifax, and in 1785 was elected state printer. As his business grew, 
he established presses at Fayetteville, Edenton, and New Bern. Because of Hoges’s political views, 
Joseph Gales was made state printer in 1798. Hodge provided in his will that William Boylan, his 
nephew and partner, received most of his property. Hodge was one of the first men to contribute to 
the University. Allen, W. C. History of Halifax County, pp. 176, 177. 

* Thomas Connoly and Company began the publication of The North-Carolina Centinel and Fay- 
etteville Gazette, May 30,1795. In August, 1795 J.V. Lewis and Thomas Connoly were publishers. Brig- 
ham, C. E. “Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820.’’ Proceedings of American Antequarian 
oe Part X, North Carolina, p. 298. 

‘William Boylan, a nephew of Abraham Hodge, moved to North Carolina from Pluchamine, 
N. J. He edited The North Carolina Minerva, and Fayetteville Advertiser, ran a book store, and pub- 
lished Boylan’s North Carolina Almanac. In 1799 he moved the paper to Raleigh where he made 
his home. In 1801 he was a trustee of the Raleigh Academy; in 1828 he was a trustee of a society which 
had for its purpose the establishment of an institution for the Deaf and Dumb. Weeks, 8S. B., The 
Press in North Carolina in the Eighteenth Century, p. 43; Coon, C. L., Public Education in North Caro- 
lina, 1790-1840, pp. 26, 382. 
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THE NORTH CAROLINA MINERVA,‘ 
and 


FAYETTEVILLE ADVERTISER 
On the following terms: 


It will be printed with a good type, on a demy paper, of the size of 
the North-Carolina Journal.® 


The price will be twenty five shillings currency, or two dollars and 
an half, per annum, exclusive of postage—The whole to be paid at the 
expiration of six months from the time of subscribing, during the first 
year of the establishment; after which one half will be required at the 
time of subscribing. 


The situation of Fayetteville, with its commanding and flourishing 
trade, together with the solicitation of a respectable part of the com- 
munity, have induced the Subscribers to embark in the present design; 
and although the failures that have heretofore happened in undertak- 
ings of the like kind, they are sensible, must have impaired the public 
confidence towards future attempts, yet as they have every material 
necessary for the prosecution of the business, and have made arrange- 
ments to keep up a supply, they flatter themselves, by their in- 


dustry and attention, to obtain the public patronage, and render the 
MINERVA a work of utility. 


*Subscriptions will be receiwed by the several Postmasters in the 
state, and by sundry gentlemen to whom subscription papers have been 
sent—who are requested to forward the same to John Sibley, Esq. Post- 
master in Fayetteville by the middle of February next at which time it 
is expected the publication will commence. 


HODGE & BOYLAN. 


‘ The first issue of this paper was dated March 24, 1796. In April 1799 it was moved to Raleigh 
where the first issue appeared on May 7, 1799 and the titled changed to North-Carolina Minerva, and 
Raleigh Advertiser. By Jan. 4, 1803 the title was changed to The North-Carolina Minerva, and between 
April 18 and May 16 it was again changed. This time it was called Minerva; or, Anti-Jacobin. In 1805 
the title was changed to The Minerva. On Nov. 30, 1809 the title was altered to The Raleigh Minerva. 
On Nov. 29, 1810, William Sane retired and the paper was continued by Alexander Lucas and Abra- 
ham H. Boylan. Brigham, C. E. op. cit. pp. 300, 309. 

* This paper was established July 18, 1792, judging from the volume and number of Aug. 1, 1792, 
and was published by Abraham Hodge and Henry Wills. On February 6, 1793 Abraham Hodge be- 
came sole —. Hodge died August 3, 1805, and after a few weeks suspension, James L. Edwards 
printed it for the heirs of Hodge. Thomas Henderson printed it a short time, but Boylan who inherited 
it on the death of Hodge sold it in March 1807 to William W. Seaton who published it until September 
26, 1808 when Wright W. Batchelor became the publisher. Batchelor died in February, 1812. Brigham, 
C. E. op. cit. pp. 300, 301. 
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PROTEST OF WARREN COUNTY CITIZENS' 


HALIFAX, September 7 
WARRENTON. 


At a numerous and respectable meeting of the inhabitants of the 
county of Warren,°® held at the courthouse in this town, on Saturday 
the 22d of August, for taking into consideration the Treaty’? lately 
passed upon by the Senate of the United States, Mr. WILLIAM FALK- 
NER," was unanimously called to the chair. 

On motion of Col. Wm. Johnson,}” seconded by Col. Wyatt Hawkins."* 

It was ordered that the Treaty be read; which being done, the follow- 
ing Address was proposed to be transmitted to the President; and on 
motion (with but two dissenting voices) the Chairman was requested to 
forward the same by such conveyance as he might deem most respectful 
and proper. 


To the President of the United States. 


WE, the inhabitants of the county of Warren, in the state of North- 
Carolina, having assembled for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion the Treaty of Amity, Commerce and Navigation, lately passed 
upon by the Senate—being desirous of evidincing our hearty concur- 
rence with the almost unanimous desire of our fellow-citizens, who 
deem many parts of it inimical to the constitution, and most of it dis- 
advantageous to the interest, and derogatory to the honour and dignity 
of the United States—most respectfully (for reasons we forbear to 
state, as it would only be reiterating what you have been generally ad- 
dressed with) intimate—That it is our ernest wish you will refuse 
ratifying the same; by which, we humbly conceive you will evince that 
your attachment to the constitution of the United States is unalterable, 
and your zeal to promote the happiness and welfare of your constituents 
unabating and undiminished. 


Signed by order of the meeting, held at the courthouse in Warrenton, 
the 22d of August 1795. 


WM FALKNER, Chairman. 


1 The North-Carolina Journal, Sept. 7. 1795, p. 3, c. 2. 

8 Warrenton was authorized by act of assembly in 177$. William Johnston, Philemon Hawkins, 
Edward Jones, John Faulcon, Adkin McLemore and William Duke was appointed commissioners to 
lay out the town and sell the lots. State Records of North Carolina, Vol. XXIV, pp. 293, 294. Here- 
after this work will be cited as S. R. 

‘Warren County was formed in 1778 when the Assembly abolished Bute County and erected from 
its territory Franklin and Warren counties. S. R. Vol. XXIV, pp. 227-230. 

10 Jay’s treaty between Great Britain and the United States, which was delivered to Secretary of 
State on March 7, 1795, and sumitted to the United States Senate for ratification June 8, 1795. 

1 William Falkner, a native of London, lived for over 30 years in the United States, and with his 
wife, conducted in Warrenton for several years a boarding school for young ladies. He died Decem- 
ber 6, 1819. Coon, C. L., North Carolina Schools and Academies, 1790-1840. A Documentary History, 
pp. 588, 595; Montgomery, L. W., Sketches of Old Warrenton, North Carolina, pp. 129, 133. 

12 William Johnson was one of the trustees listed in the act establishing Warrenton Academy in 
1786, S. R. Vol. XXIV, pp. 863, 864, 865, 866. 

18 Wyatt Hawkins was one of the trustees listed in the act establishing Warrenton Academy; was 
a member of the legislature, 1786-1793, 1795; member of constitutional conventions 1788, 1789. JIbid., 
pp. 863, 864, 865, 866; North Carolina Manual, 1913. p. 835; S. R., Vol. XXII, pp. 3-33, 39-49. 
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Resolved, That the Ten’* Members of the Senate, who voted against 
the recommendation for a conditional ratification of the Treaty, deserve 
the thanks of this meeting, and merit the approbation of their fellow 
citizens. 

Resolved, That S. T. Mason,’* by giving his fellow citizens an oppor- 
tunity of knowing the Treaty, exemplified a truly independent and 
patriotic conduct. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this meeting be given to the Chairman, 
for his steady, spirited and impartial conduct. 

Signed by order, 
W. A. RICHARDS," See’ry 


We hear from Newbern, that at a meeting of the inhabitants con- 
vened for the purpose of deciding upon the merits of the Treaty, a 
free and impartial discussion took place, when the friends of the Treaty 
obtained a complete victory over the Antis, and the meeting adjourned 
Sine die, without entering into any Jacobinical resolves—relying on the 
wisdom and prudence of the constituted authorities, for the proper dis- 
charge of the duties assigned them.—Mr. Badger, it is said, did him- 
self great credit on the occasion, by maintaining his opinion in support 
of the Treaty with a manly spirit and firmness. 


WASHINGTON’S REPLY™ 


HALIFAX, October 5. 


WARRENTON, October 3, 1795. 

Mr. HODGE, 

THE enclosed is a copy of the President’s reply to the Address of 
the inhabitants of the county of Warren—please to insert it in your 
first publication after this gets to hand. 

Yours, &e. 
WILLIAM FALKENER. 


UNITED STATES, Sept. 14, 1795. 
SIR, 


I Received your letter of the 22d August, covering an Address from 
the Inhabitants of Warren county, who assembled to consider of the 
Treaty lately negotiated with Great Britain, and, expressing their dis- 
approbation of it, desired that it might not receive my sanction. 


Timothy Bloodworth and Alexander Martin of North Carolina, James Jackson of Georgia, 
John Brown of Kentucky, Moses Robinson of Vermont, John Langdon of New Hampshire, Aaron 
Burr of New York, Pierce Butler of South Carolina, Stephens T. Mason and Henry Tazewell of Vir- 
ginia. 

_ 1 Stephens T. Mason of Virginia who was a Senator from that state from November 18, 1794 until 
his death on May 10, 1803. . 
'¢ Unable to locate this man. 
“The North-Carolina Journal, Oct. 5, 1795, p. 3, ¢. 2. 
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Previous to that meeting, the Treaty had received my assent.—The 
principles which governed my determination have been made public. 

While I regret a difference of opinion on this subject, with perfect 
sincerity I assure my fellow-citizens— 

“That my attachment to the constitution is unalterable, and my zeal 
to promote the happiness and welfare of my constituents undiminished.” 

With due respect, I am Sir, your obedient. 


Go. WASHINGTON. 
WM. FALKENER, Esq. 


RESOLUTIONS OF MECKLENBURG COUNTY'S 


Mecklenburg county, N. Carolina, Oct. 1795. 

A COMMITTEE constituted of one person from each militia com- 
pany, met at Charlotte, for the purpose of taking into consideration, 
not only the Treaty lately entered into by the United States with Great 
Britain, but also the measures pursued by the Federal Government. 

Mr. James Henry’® was chosen chairman, and Mr. James Wallace,” 
clerk. After reading the Treaty over article by article and debating 
thereon, Dr. Alexander”! introduced several resolutions which were 
read and referred to a sub committee to report thereon on the 27th. 
The committee of the county met according to adjournment, with a 
number of other citizens; when the following resolutions were reported 
and unanimously entered into. 

Resolved, That the citizens of the United States, by the constitution, 
have a right peaceably to assemble and petition government for a re- 
dress of grievances, and we do not only claim it our right, but assert it 
as our duty as freemen of a great republic, on all important occasions, 
wherein our interest and honor as a nation are concerned, to come for- 
ward and declare our sentiments with freedom and firmness, in order 
that those who are in office may know how far their conduct meets our 
approbation. 

Resolved, That the good or evil of all governments does depend not 
so much upon their construction as their administration, as a govern- 
ment so formed as to produce no evil, cannot effect any good. Impressed 
with these sentiments, we were anxious for the adoption of the federal 
constitution, as it seemed to place us in a more eligible situation, by 
strengthening the powers of government and giving energy to its 
measures. 


18 The North-Carolina Journal, Nov. 16, 1795, p. 3, c. 2. 

18 James Henry was appointed on a committee by the Assembly in 1784 to make a survey of Meck- 
lenburg County, and locate the center, and if the center was more than 7 miles distance from Char- 
lotte, to purchase land and have a courthouse, prison, etc. erected thereon. S. R. Vol. XXIV, p. 701. 

2? James Wallace was on the Committee of Safety in Rowan County in 1775, and was in charge 
of public stores at Olephant’s Mill in 1781. Colonial Records of North Carolina, Vol. X, p. 137. (Here- 
after this work will be cited as C. R.) S. R., Vol. XV, pp. 568, 574. 

21 This is probably Nathaniel Alexander who was governor of North Carolina, 1805-1807; member 
of the legislature from Mecklenburg, 1797, 1801-02; member of Congress 1803-05. He was a physician 


by profession. North Carolina Manual, 1913, pp. 418, 698, 916; Wheeler, J. H., Historical Sketches of 
North Carolina, Vol. II, p. 267. 
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Resolved, That we did conceive the Federal Constitution as the basis 
of our political liberty, to serve as the grand criterion by which we were 
to determine the rights of the citizens and the prerogative of govern- 
ment, and in which the powers of Congress and its constituent parts 
were sufficiently delineated. 

Resolved, That tho’ these were our sentiment, yet some late measures 
have convineed us, that the constitution contains within itself sufficient 


’ power to effect its own destruction: That when twenty Senators** with 


the approbation of the President are cloathed with powers which we 
thought had been delegated to Congress, and legislate with unlimited 
controul, we fear there is left but little security for the long existence of 
government, erected at the expense of so much blood and treasure. 

Resolved, That the constitutional ratification of the Treaty is a 
serious and manifest instance of the grasping power of the President 
and Senate; that though their proceedings may be within the latter, yet 
we do conceive they have exceeded the spirit of the constitution, for 
they have infringed upon what we did believe was the right of the 
Representative body. 

Resolved, That it is our opinion, that the conduct of the Senate of the 
United States hitherto has been hidden and mysterious ;** their measures 
pursued with such a degree of secrecy as have excited the uneasiness and 
jealousy of its citizens; and have not been marked with that candour, 
openess and freedom that ought to characterize the government of a 
free republic. 

Resolved, That it shall be our constant endeavor by all legal measures 
to obtain an alteration in that part of the constitution which grants 
such exorbitant and dangerous power to the President and Senate; as 
we have cause to fear that its continuance and exercise will subvert the 
very essence of our government and endanger our lives, rights and 
liberties. Experience has told us that their long duration in office has 
lessened their attachment to and dependence upon their constituents. 

Resolved, That since the adoption of the funding** and banking sys- 
tems, there has evidently been a decline of the spirit of independence, 
and all the measures of government have been twisted and cramped to 
secure its faith to a few adventurers, who are unworthy of such public 
favors: With them was introduced such a scene of speculation and cor- 
ruption as has been unparalelled—and claims of justice have been vio- 


lated, and the moral principle defaced: The degeneracy of national 


2 At this date there were 15 states in the Union with 30 Senators in Congress. The 20 votes were 
Secessary for ratification. 

13 ‘*The secret of the Jay treaty had been profoundly kept, by all admitted into it, even beyond 
the adjournment of the Senate. ut outside curiosity was intense; nor could it be thought strange, 
8o strong was the sense of injustice on our part, if a too sanguine public expectation formed an imag- 
inary treaty, which yielded all the commercial rights America had asked for, and made ample repar- 
ations for every injury.’’ Schuler, James, History of the United States of America, under the Consti- 
tution, Vol. I, p. 294. 

** The foreign, state and domestic debts of the United States amounted to approximately $80,000,000, 
and when Hamilton’s report recommending the funding of the debts was made public, securities im- 
mediately ran up to fifty cents. New York capitalists hurried agents into remote sections of the country 
to buy up in advance of the news all Federal certificates they could find. It was rumored that a specu- 


lating scheme involving one member of the House, sent fast vessels to the Carolinas and Georgia on 
a similar errand. IJbid., pp. 130-133. 
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character we presume, must have arisen from too many of our members 
of Congress being interested in those funds. Therefore we do declare 
it as our fixed determination, at all future elections to withhold our 
suffrage and influence from any candidate who is known to be interested 
in either of those funds. And we furthermore do recommend it to the 
citizens of the United States to pursue a similar conduct as the most 
certain method to produce disinterestedness, freedom and energy in our 
public councils. 

Resolved, That the Treaty lately negotiated be—the United States 
and Great-Britain, though perhaps it may have had its temporary con- 
venience, is in our opinion, vague, mysterious and doubtful, & in its 
issue will lead to very serious consequences. It wants that reciprocity 
that we had a right to expect from the concessions made—has entailed 
evils that years cannot remove—has opened our national treasury to the 
depredation of British merchants and commissioners, where innumer- 
able frauds may be committed without a possibility of detection, and 
with it will originate another source of spec ulation, which will prove 
destructive to our commerce, ungrateful and injurious to our natural 
and faithful allies, degrading to our national character, and we are 
fearful will terminate in disunion among ourselves. 

Resolved, That this committee do approve of the votes of Alexander 
Martin and Timothy Bloodworth, the Senators*® from this state in the 
Congress of the United States, respecting the Treaty of amity, naviga- 
tion and commerce—and that they deserve well of their country. 

Resolved, That the Chairman do sign these resolutions and transmit 
them to Mr. Hodge, that they may be inserted in his Journal. 


JAMES HENRY, Chairman. 





UNITED AND FOREIGN STATES IN AMERICA® 


From the UNITED STATES GAZETTE.” 
EPITOME of the present state of the UNION. 
NEW-HAMPSHIRE,”* 


WHICH is 180 miles in length, and 60 in breadth, contained, accord- 
ing to an enumeration in 1787, 102,000 inhabitants*®—is attached to 
the federal government—engaged : in organizing her militia, already the 


2s Bloodworth and Martin voted against the treaty. 

% The State Gazette of North-Carolina, May 28, 1789, p. 4, c. 1, 2, 3. 

" This is probably the Gazette of the United States which was established April 15, 1789, at New York 
by John Fenno. With the issue of October 13, 1790, it suspended publication so as to move to Phila- 
delphia where it again appeared on November 3, 1790. In 1793 it suspended publication for nearly 3 
months because of yellow fever. When appearing again on December 11, 1793, it was entitled, Gazette 
of United States & Evening Advertiser, and was printed daily, Brigham, C. E., “Bibliography of Ame Ti 
can Newspapers, 1690-1820.”’ Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society. New Series, Vol. 27, 
Part 2, p. 432, Vol. 32, Part, pp. 127, 128 

3s Entered the Union June 21, 1788. 

2? Population in 1780 was 84,500, and 1790, 141,899. A mains of population Growth. From the 
First Census of the United States to the Twelfth '1790- 1900, Pp. 
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best disciplined of any in the union—encouraging the domestic arts— 
and looking forward to the benefits which will result from the opera- 
tions of the new constitution. New-Hampshire, from her local advan- 
tages, and the hardihood of her sons, may anticipate essential benefits 
from the operations of equal commercial regulations. 


MASSACHUSETTS,” 


450 miles in length, and 160 in breadth, contained, according to an 
enumeration in 1787, 360,000 inhabitants*'—Since the tranquility of 
the state was restored by the suppression of the late insurrection, the 
whole body of the people appears solicitous for the blessings of peace 
and good government. If any conclusion can be drawn from elections 
for the federal legislature, this state has a decided majority in favour 
of the new constitution. The great objects of commerce, agriculture, 
manufactures, and the fisheries, appear greatly to engage ‘the attention 
of Massachusetts. Fabrications of cotton, coarse woolens, linens, duck, 
iron, wood, &c. are prosecuting with success—and by diminishing her 
imports, and increasing her exports, she is advancing to that rank and 
importance in the union, which her extent of territory—her resources— 
and the genius and enterprize of her citizens entitle her to—and although 
the collision of parties, at the moment of election, strikes out a few 
sparks of animosity, yet the decision once made, the “calumet of peace” 
is smoked in love and friendship—“and like true republicans they acqui- 
esce in the choice of the majority.” 


CONNECTICUT,” 


81 miles in length, and 57 in breadth, contained, agreeable to a census 
in 1782, 209,150 inhabitants,** enjoying a fertile soil this truly republi- 
can state is pursuing her interest in the promotion of manufactures, 
commerce, agriculture, and the sciences—she appears to bid fair, from 
the peaceful, loyal, & federal character of the great body of her citi- 
zens—from the enterprize of her men of wealth, and other favourable 
circumstances, to attain to a great degree of opulence, power, and re- 
spectability in the union. 


NEW-YORK;,° 


350 miles in length, and 300 in breadth, contained, agreeably to a 
census in 1786, 238,897 inhabitants;*° this state appears to be convulsed 
by parties—but the crisis is at hand, when it is hoped, that the “hatchet” 
will be buried. Exertions on one side are making for the reelecting 





* Entered the Union February 6, 1788. 

* Population in 1780 was 307,000 ‘and i in 1790, 378,556. Op. cit., p. 9. 

* Entered the Union January 9, 1788 

* Population in 1780 was 203,000, and i in 1790, 237,655. Op. cit., p. 9. 
* Entered the Union July 26, 1788. 

** Population in 1780 was, 200,000, and in 1790, 340,211. Op. cit., p. 9. 
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Gov. Clinton, and the other for the introduction of the Hon. Judge 
Yates to the chair—both parties appear sanguine as to their success. 
It is ardently to be wished, that temper and moderation may preside 
at the elections; and there can be no doubt of it, as that freedom, for 
which we fought and triumphed, depends so essentially upon a free 
choice.—It is greatly regretted, that this respectable and important 
member of the federal republic, should not be represented in the most 
honourable Senate of the United States. New-York, however, is rising 
in her federal character, and in manufacturing, agricultural, and com- 
mercial consequence: evidenced in her federal elections—her plans for 
promoting manufactures, and the increase of her exports. 


NEW-JERSEY,* 


160 miles in length, and 52 in breadth, contained, by a census in 1784, 
149,435 inhabitants.*7 This state is at present tranquil, altho’ lately 
agitated by a very extraordinary contested election—which by a timely 
interference of the executive, appears to be settled. The inhabitants of 
this state are warmly attached to the new constitution—the blessings of 
peace, an equal trade, and good government, being properly prized by 
them. The arts and sciences are objects of importance in this state, and 
many of her sons rank high in the republic of letters. 


PENNSYLVANIA," 


288 miles in length, and 156 in breadth—by a census in 1787, con- 
tained 360,000 inhabitants.*® This extensive and truly respectable state 
is making great proficiency in her manufactures, agriculture, arts and 
commerce. Her attachments to the new constitution is unequivocal, 
and with a consistency highly honorary to her national character, she 
has lately made an effort, (which, though defeated for a time, will un- 
doubtedly be successful) to conform their state constitution to that of 
the union. The public buildings in the city of Philadelphia, have been 
respectfully offered for the accommodation of Congress. Theatrical 
exhibitions are now permitted by law—and the city has been incorpor- 


ated: experience will determine the eligibility of the two latter trans- 
actions. 


DELAWARE,” 


92 miles in length, and 16 in breadth, by a census in 1787, contained 
37,000 inhabitants.*t This state, though circumscribed in its limits, 
derives great importance from its rank in the union—attached to the 
new constitution, and having the honour to take the lead in its adoption, 
there is no doubt of its oe sled to its righteous administration. 

4s Entered the Union December 18, 

" Population in 1780 was 137,000, and s 1790, 184,139. Op. cit., p. 9. 

® Entered the Union December 12, 1787. 

a pooeetien | in 1780 was 335,000, hey in 1790, 433,611. Op. cit., p. 9. 


«© Entered the Union December 7, 1787. 
“ Population in 1780 was 37,000, and in 1790, 59,096. Op. cit., p. 9. 
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MARYLAND,® 


134 miles in length, and 110 in breadth, by a census taken in 1782, 
contained 253,630 inhabitants.** From its favourable situation in the 
union, this state bids fair for prosperity, wealth and eminence. Warmly 
attached to the new constitution, and enjoying a central situation, the 
publications there have teemed with tempting inducements to Congress, 
to make Baltimore the seat of the federal legislature. 


VIRGINIA,** 


758 miles in length, and 224 in breadth, by a census taken in 1782, 
contains 567,614 inhabitants.*® From the natural ardour of her sons in 
the cause of freedom, is frequently convulsed in her elections, and has 
been torn by factions.—Possessing an extensive territory and a vast 
income, her funds are placed on a respectable footing; but as her repre- 
sentation in the federal legislature is decidedly attached to the union and 
the new constitution—there is now no doubt but she will see her interest 


and glory finally connected with a few temporary sacrifices upon the 
principles of mutual concession. 


SOUTH CAROLINA,* 


200 miles in length, and 125 in breadth, and contains, by a census in 
1787, 180,000 inhabitants*’7—an important member of the Union—has 
appeared lately to vibrate between opposing sentiments—her attachment 
to national measures we doubt not will evidently discover itself, when 
all tender laws and pine barrens shall be done away. The prohibition 
of the importation of slaves, and the provision lately made for the re 
duction of her foreign debts, are federal traits—add to those that their 
electors have given an unanimous vote for his Excellency General Wash- 
ington, as President of the United States—by which the memorable cir- 
cumstances is authenticated, that the voice of the whole continent has 
once more called our Fabius Maximus to rescue our country from 
impending ruin. 


GEORGIA,* 


600 miles in length, and 250 in breadth, by a census in 1787, con- 
tained 98,000 inhabitants.*® This state is compleating her federal char- 
acter by conforming her state constitution to that of the union—and 
being the youngest branch of the family—and a frontier—she will 


doubtless experience the supporting and protecting arm of the federal 
government. 


«: Entered the Union April 28, 1788. 

4s Population in 1780 was 250,000, and in 1790, 319,728. Op. cit., p. 9. 
44 Entered the Union June 25, 1788. 

** Population in 1780 was 520,000, and in 1790, 747,610. Op. cit., p. 9 
«¢ Entered the Union May 23, 1788. 

“ Population in 1780 was 160,000, and in 1790, 249,073. Op. cit., p. 9. 
«© Entered the Union January, 2, 1788. 

«* Population in 1780 was 55,00, and in 1790, 82,548. Op. cit., p. 9. 
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FOREIGN STATES 
RHODE ISLAND*® 


Is 68 miles in length, and 40 in breadth, and by a census taken in 
1783, contained 51,896 inhabitants.®*' This state has again refused to 
accede to a union with her sister states, and is now wholly estranged 
from them; and from appearances, will long continue so, unless the 
measure of the iniquity of her “know ye” gentry should be speedily 
filled up—or the delusion which has so long infatuated a majority of her 
citizens, should be removed.—Anxious of enjoying the protection of the 
union, the inhabitants of Newport, Providence and other places, are 
determined to sue for its protection, and to be annexed to Massachusetts 
or Connecticut. This dismemberment of the state it is to be desired, 
may be prevented by her being wholly grafted into that flock from 
whence through blindness she has been broken off. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Is 758 miles in length, and 110 in breadth, and by a census in 1787, 
contained 270,000 inhabitants.** A depreciated paper medium, and a 
deficiency in political knowledge, are considered as the causes of the anti- 
national spirit of this state. Her extensive frontier, and being obliged 
to export the greater part of her productions through Virginia, it is 
expected will ere long evince the necessity of her acceding to the con- 
federation. This indeed appears already to be the predominant idea of 
her citizens, by some recent transactions. 


OBITUARIES PRIOR TO 1800 


These obituary notices will be inserted from time to time covering 
the period prior to and including the year 1800. They will be taken 
from the North Carolina newspapers now on file in the offices of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission. 


WILLIAM JOHNSTON DAWSON DEAD* 


EDENTON, January 21. 
Died on Saturday last, sincerely regretted, WILLIAM JOHNSTON 
DAWSON, Esq. late a Representative in Congress from this distriet— 
a gentleman whose affable disposition, and polite accomplishments, en- 
deared him to all who had the pleasure of his acquaintance. 


so Entered the Union May 29, 1790. 

*! Population in 1780 was 52,000, get A 1790, 69,112. Op. cit., p. 9. 
ss Entered the Union November 21, 

53 Population in 1780 was 300,000, hy in 1790, 395,005. Op. cit., p. 9. 
54 The North-Carolina Journal, Feb. 1, 1796, p. 3, c. 3. 
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LEANER KILLINGSWORTH DEAD*® 
HALIFAX, February 1. 
Departed this life on the 10th inst. in the 20th year of her age, Mrs. 
LEANER KILLINGSWORTH, consort of Mr. William Killingsworth, 


of this county. 


Se 


Blest Shade adieu! till time shall be no more; 
Then may I hail thee on th’ Elysian shore. 
Life of my life, soul of my soul, adieu! 
By cruel death, I am depriv’d of you. 
May I recount thy worth, Great God I pray, 
Forgive me, if in this I go astray. 

Can I resign to part with her so soon, 
To see her die amidst her youthful bloom ? 
Can I forget her tender looks and smiles? 
Her Mem’ry still my aching heart beguiles. 
Mild was her temper, virtuous was her heart: 
Her looks and words were kind, nor form’d by art. 
Of friends and daughters, and of wives the best; 
Kind as a mistress, and by neighbors blest. 

From infancy she fear’d and sought the Lord— 
She pray’d and paid attention to his word, 
Knowing by fall’n nature she was undone, 
She saw the needed faith in Christ alone— 
She cast her soul upon her Savour dear, 
And ery’d “My Lord, thy gentle voice I hear; 
“My curse and sins you’ve borne upon the tree, 
“And died my Lord, as now I die for thee.” 

I must resign, I have no other claim; 
Nor should I once against the fates complain; 
I’m sure she’s gone to God—I dare not doubt, 
For still methinks I hear her dying shout. 
Just like an hero on the field of war, 
Death’s utmost terrors, firm my spouse did bear. 
Surely some chariot and celestial band 
Has borne my angel to the promis’d land. 
Receive ye angels, and ye heav’nly powers, 
The dear companion of my happiest hours. 
When time shall be no more then may I rise, 
To meet my mate, my LEANER in the skies. 


*§ The North-Carolina Journal, Feb. 1, 1796, p. 3, c. 3. 
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ELIZABETH HARFORD DEAD*® 





DIED on Monday last,*’ after a short and painful illness, in the prime 
of life, ELIZABETH the wife of JOHN HARFORD, of this town."* 
In every circumstance she supported the character of an affectionate 
wife, a tender parent, a sincere and faithful friend, and is truly 
lamented by those who were most acquainted with her. 


Happy the soul, thus privileg’d by fate, 

To end her labours and resign the weight 

Of toils and pain to him who gave her life 
and breath, 

And now enjoys a sweet repose in Death. 


HANCE BOND DEAD” 





DIED 


On Saturday last,°° MR. HANCE BOND, a Citizen of this town,” 


to whom a long and painful disease had rendered Life a burden, and 
Death a welcome messenger. 


ANNA MARIA PONTON DEAD® 





DIED 


On Monday last,°* Mrs. ANNA MARIA PONTON, consort of 
Doctor Mungo Ponton, of this place.** 


8¢ The North-Carolina Journal, June 6, 1796, p. 3, ¢. 3. 
u ed 30, 1796. 
ifax. 


* The North-Carolina Journal, June 20, 1796, p. 3, c. 3. 
* June 18, 1796. 

" Halifax. 

% The North-Carolina Journal, Aug. 22, 1796, p. 3, c. 3. 
*s Aug. 15, 1796. 

“ Halifax. 








BOOK REVIEWS 


PusBLic Poor RELIEF IN NORTH CAROLINA. By Roy M. Brown. (Chapel Hill: 

The University of North Carolina Press. 1929. Pp. 184. $2.00.) 

Here is a volume, the results of many years of study about North 
Carolina’s varied systems of poor relief, which forms interesting 
reading to the person who wishes to follow the State’s social problems, 
as well as other phases of its history. 

The author was for many years director of the division of insti- 
tution of the State Board of Charities and Public Welfare. The 
volume is an outgrowth of a study and report made in 1925. 

With keen insight the history and development of our treatment 
of the poor has been traced from the earlier days of the State, when 
the English customs were of strong influence to the present day when 
through such measures as Mothers’ Aid, adjustments through care- 
ful case-work, and preventive medical work, the problem of poor 
relief has been analyzed and to some extent, solved or bettered. 

The author’s keen sense of humor has stood him in good stead and 
serves, in connection with his clear and simple style, to make the 
study quite readable and at times, most entertaining. 

As far as the past and present are concerned the volume presents 
a depressing picture of the slipshod, uneconomical and neglectful 
manner in which the counties of the State have expended huge sums 
of money; ostensibly for the “relief” of the poor. Too often, Mr. 
Brown points out, the money has been worse than wasted—the 
methods pursued have brought little “relief” and have too often made 
matters even worse by the lack of intelligent handling of the funds 
administered. 





Mr. Brown has done his work well, and so has the University of 
North Carolina Press. The volume is one of the Social Study Series 
which the press undertook several years ago. Mr. Brown was co- 
author with Dr. Jesse F. Steiner of “The North Carolina Chain 
Gang,” one of the first of the series. 

The laws governing poor relief in North Carolina embody the 
English law, in most respects, Mr. Brown points out, in tracing the 
development of poor relief. The methods employed however, lacked 
uniformity and effectiveness. As far back as the first reports of the 
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State Board of Public Charities it is pointed out that “the whole 
system or rather want of system that seems to have grown up by 
accident and without any benevolent concern for the welfare of the 
pauper classes, needs patient and thorough revision.” 

The large amount of money that is being used without bringing 
valuable results, the lack of uniformity in treatment and the futility 
of trying to care for many special classes in one small institution 
are facts which drive home the belief that North Carolina must 
spend its money to better effect. 

The book is full of sentences which are perfect definitions. For in- 
stance: “In general the county home remains a dumping place for 
the wrecks of our civilization—a place to which society can remove 
from its sight its failures and so forget them.” 

The book ends on a rather cheerful note. Calling attention to the 
experiment which has been made in Vance County where a well- 
equipped county hospital takes the place of the old poor house, Mr. 
Brown terms the move a “definite and final break with the poorhouse 
tradition.” 

By careful social plannings he points out that it is possible to care 
for many of those who are unable to support themselves, without 
committing them to an institution. The plan carried out in Vance 
County would point the way to a solution of the county almshouse 
problem in the State, so that proper relief might be given, and yet 
constructive use be made of the institutional facilities maintained 
by a county. 

“Poor Relief in North Carolina” is another clear cut proof of 
the fact that too often the thoughtless and careless spending of 
funds may do more harm than good. It should help to speed a new 
day. 


Lucy Lay. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 





BENJAMIN H. HILL: SECESSION AND RECONSTRUCTION. By Haywood J. Pearce, 

Jr. (University of Chicago Press. 1928. Pp. 330.) 

Professor Pearce has prepared a careful study of the career of 
“Ben Hill,” most provocative of Georgia politicians in the days of 
Civil War and Reconstruction. The book should prove useful, since 
it not only presents the story of Hill’s activities, but necessarily re- 
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lates them to the general story of his State during this period. Those 
who may be interested in Hill for his own sake will find here the 
first critical biography; those who are interested in Georgia will 
find here a good brief account of its political history, 1861-1875. 
The chapters dealing with Reconstruction, of course, lean heavily 
upon the earlier and more comprehensive studies of Thompson and 
Wooley ; but those devoted to “The Davis Administration” and “Re- 
luctant Surrender” delve into the most critical and (strangely 
enough) the most neglected period in the history of the State. The 
reviewer is inclined to regret that this phase of the story was not 
elaborated, at the expense of the relatively familiar Reconstruction 
narrative, but the limitations of a biographical approach doubtless 
necessitate the present treatment. 

The interpretation of Hill’s career is critical in the sense that 
many and varied sources, especially the newspapers, are drawn upon, 
and both praise and blame recorded. Nevertheless, Professor Pearce 
is so convinced of his subject’s grace and good works that his presen- 
tation approaches dangerously close to a frank defense of Hill’s 
career. It so happens that the latter’s public position was more than 
onee reversed, amid circumstances that aroused the most bitter 
hostility and condemnation among his own people. In all such cases 
Professor Pearce finds only the best possible motive, in the best 
possible of Ben Hills. Within certain limits, such explanations are 
desirable, in order that a man doubtless sincere and farseeing may 
be rescued from the slanders of over-heated contemporaries. When 
defence of one man, however, passes over into condemnation of his 
opponents—as it so easily does—it is time to eall a halt, lest old 
controversy be reopened rather than closed. 

An illustration of this may be had in the interesting chapter on 
the Confederate surrender; in which Hill’s “die-hard” policy is 
praised while those who desired peace are condemned—at least by 
implication. Now it is possible to see nobility in Hill’s stand, though 
it were just as easy to view as foolhardy his call for the continued 
sacrifice of men in a cause already lost. There would hardly seem 
any need, however, for the deprecation of men equally sincere, who 
believed that needless bloodshed should be avoided. There is more 
to be said for the peace movement than that it was an “insidious” 
policy of “defeatism.” There is more to be said for the leaders of 
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that movement than that they “faltered and carped and sometimes 
quit.” There are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamed 
of in the nationalist’s philosophy. 

One other aspect of Professor Pearce’s study is worthy of com- 
ment; namely, the narrow limits within which he envisages his sub- 
ject. Strictly speaking, the work is not a biography, as it makes 
no pretense to describing Hill’s life. It is simply and intentionally 
an account of one side of his life; that is, his political career. There 
is no mention of origins, childhood, avocations, and the like. This 
may be welcomed in part as a relief from prevailing modes in 
biography, with their emphasis upon the subjective; yet it is carried 
to such an extreme as to limit the treatment of even the political 
theme. Thus there is no discussion of the section from which Hill 
came, or of the character of his immediate environment, factors 
which may well have influenced the political alignment of a Geor- 
gian of his day. 

The book is clearly written, and generally readable, though at 
times a bit monotonous in its repeated analyses of Hill’s papers and 
addresses. The usual bibliography and a good index are appended. 


Ricuarp H. Suryock. 
DUKE UNIVERSITY. 





THE AMERICAN PEACE CRUSADE, 1815-1860. By Merle Eugene Curti. (Durham: 

Duke University Press. 1929. Pp. 250. $3.50.) 

A few years ago Professor Schlesinger pointed students of social 
history to the “much-neglected early peace movement.”* There ap- 
pears now as a result of this suggestion this most interesting study by 
Dr. Curti. The scope of this volume includes the years from 1815 
to 1860 and while it largely concerns America, the author has also 
included much that deals with the European peace crusade. Indeed 
some of the most stimulating and suggestive sections of this book are 
devoted to international organizations and peace congresses. Pre- 
ceding this, however, Curti traces the genesis and growth of organized 
peace efforts in America with the foundation of the Massachusetts, 
New York and other peace societies. The zeal, enthusiasm and sacri- 
fice of early peace men, like Dodge, Watson, Channing, Worcester and 
Ladd is presented in an able manner. Thanks to their efforts there 


1 Schlesinger, A. M., Political and Social History of the United States, (New York, 1925), p. 94. 
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appeared in 1828 a national body known as the American Peace 
Society, pledged to international peace through the establishment of 
a World Court and an Assembly of Nations. In spite of these efforts, 
Curti shows how the cause was crippled by a lack of funds, in- 
adequate moral support, competition by other humanitarian activ- 
ities and also by internal discord and dissension. 

Some of this discord was due to personal differences between 
leaders like Beckwith and Burritt. Most of the trouble, however, 
arose over the dispute concerning the right of defensive war. For a 
time, Curti tells us, the American Peace Society did no more than 
condemn offensive war. However, by 1838 it officially disapproved 
of defensive war. This failed to satisfy. the pacifists, like Garrison, 
Wright and Quincy, who in the same year brought about the forma- 
tion of the New England Non-Resistance Society. Even after their 
departure there was internal dissatisfaction. Burritt, Walker, Coues 
and others wanted a more liberal and forward looking program than 
that which Beckwith and other conservatives followed. And while 
another secession did not take place, the energy and spirit of those 
more liberal minded was devoted to the idea of a universal bond of 
brotherhood, a movement that assumed international proportions in 
the 1840's. 

These peace activities in America and in Europe did not gain their 
objectives chiefly because of the political unrest existing throughout 
the world. The advent of the Mexican and Crimean wars, and finally 
the Civil War in America checked the movement for international 
peace. Nor were the peace men able to defeat governments and 
peoples during the decades “when the ideals of nationalism were so 
firing the imagination, not of the masses, but of their intellectual 
leaders.” And yet, as Curti states in his final chapter, the founda- 
tion for future peace had been won. Funds and periodicals had 
been gained, international congresses and good will had been pro- 
moted, and a movement had begun for a World Court, Stipulated 
Arbitration and an Assembly of Nations. 

In undertaking this study, Curti set for himself a most inviting 
task. Virgin soil, in the form of unused primary material, stood 
ready for cultivation. Good use, it seems, has been made of the 
manuscripts preserved by the American Peace Society, Harvard 
University, The American Antiquarian Society and by other organi- 
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zations listed in the bibliography. Nor has the author been blind to 
the possibilities of peace publications, newspapers and other sources 
mentioned. The reviewer feels, however, that too much attention 
has been paid to these sources. Access might have been to other 
collections like the records of the Rhode Island Peace Society, the 
Philadelphia Friends, the Gerrit Smith Papers and the letters of 
President Messer of Brown University. A more thorough and careful 
use of the press, such as the New York Observer, The Rhode Island 
American, to mention but these out of many, would have led to 
other conclusions. Nor has the secondary material been completely 
combed. No mention, for example, is made of Haywood’s article on 
the Raleigh Peace Society.’ 

Research in these and other sources would have cautioned the 
author against placing too much emphasis upon 1815 as the begin- 
ning of the peace movement. A look into Evan’s American Bibliog- 
raphy would have shown signs of a peace group in the 18th century. 
An examination of the records at Providence would have shown a 
local society that surely deserves more attention. Indeed, the chapter 
on local societies is largely a record of the Massachusetts organiza- 
tion, while those at Providence, Raleigh, Hingham, Windham and 
even that at New York are not given the attention that is due them. 
Nor were the Friends so apathetic as might be supposed. At Phila- 
delphia, for example, the Tract Society of these people published 
and distributed both an English and German edition of the Solemn 
Review as well as other anti-war tracts. More thought might have 
been given to men like George Benson, John Noyes and Gerrit Smith 
who played a role of some importance in the peace movement. Again, 
use of school texts, sermons and tracts would have added much more 
worth while. Finally, further research would have shown more op- 
position to the peace advocates than appears in this volume. 

Some readers also might like to have ends more properly tied. 
For example why did the New York “Auxiliary society” apparently 
go to the wall (p. 46); what “periodicals” are meant (p. 16); what 
was the name of the history written for peace propaganda (p. 51) ; 
and did Burritt gain his peace ship (p. 179). Others might also 
gather the impression that the author examined the “Paris press” and 


2M. deL. Haywood, ‘An Early Peace Society in North Carolina, 1819-1822,"" The North Carclina 
Booklet, VII, 290-300. 
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“nearly all the journals” (p. 176), the London Morning Advertiser 
(p. 140) and the New York Tribune (p. 118), although the citation 
leads to the conclusion that references to these were found in one 
of the peace periodicals. These criticisms by no means detract from 
the value of the book. The reviewer only feels that further effort 
would have made for a much better and more well founded study. 
Duke University has again demonstrated its skill in publication. 
The editing has been well done, and the volume has a workable index. 


W. F. Gawvprn. 


SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY. 





THE LIFE OF GEORGE ROGERS CLARK. By James Alton James. (University of 
Chicago Press. 1928.) 
CLARK OF THE OHIO. By Frederick Palmer. (Dodd, Mead and Company. 


goc 
Tue Hino OF VINCENNES. By Lowell Thomas. (Houghton Mifflin Company. 
... OF OLD VINCENNES. By Milo M. Quaife. (Bobbs Merrill Com- 

pany. 1927.) 

George Rogers Clark is frequently spoken of as a figure long 
neglected in American history. Although Clark and his military 
exploits may have been treated with scant justice by American his- 
torians, it is certain that he has been handsomely treated by the 
biographers. Clark himself wrote a lengthy letter to George Mason 
in 1779, which gives a vivid and immediately contemporary account 
of his conquest of the Northwest. He also prepared an extended 
memoir, comprising one hundred and twenty-eight pages, which was 
completed in 1791. Both these documents have been printed a 
number of times. The early histories of Kentucky, by Marshall and 
Butler, respectively, pay high tribute to his military genius and 
describe his campaigns in considerable detail. A number of books, 
biographies and novels have dealt with his career, notably the popular 
work by Thwaites, the two-volume biography by English, and Wins- 
ton Churchill’s and Maurice Thompson’s novels, “The Crossing” 
and “Alice of Old Vincennes,” respectively. Two bulky volumes of 
Clark’s letters and papers have already been published by the Illinois 
Historical Society under the editorship of Professor J. A. James. 

The late Lyman C. Draper made probably the most indefatigable 
researches preparatory to writing Clark’s biography that have ever 


been made by any writer preparatory to writing the biography of 
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any famous American. During fifty years of tireless investigation, 
in almost every source, Draper collected a vast mass of papers and 
manuscripts which now fill sixty-five volumes. These materials con- 
stitute the chief source for Professor James, who has reaped where 
Draper sowed. 

During the past three years have appeared the volumes now under 
review—a small volume of historical documents, a biography for 
boys, a panegyric for the man-in-the-street, and a dignified and 
worthy biography. Mr. Quaife, the managing editor of the Missis- 
sippt Valley Historical Review, deserves the public gratitude for re- 
publishing Clark’s perennially interesting memoir; but even more 
so for publishing, alongside it, Governor Henry Hamilton’s narrative, 
which tells the British aspect of the story. Thomas’s readable story 
for boys is chiefly devoted to the early phase of Clark’s career, really 
ending with the conquest of the Northwest, although there is a trivial 
concluding chapter. The book by Frederick Palmer, the war cor- 
respondent, is a mild warning to all, who are not acquainted by 
long and close study with the history of a given time and region, 
not to attempt to write historical biography. It is painstaking, prolix 
and didactic; the author is eager to explain that two plus two make 
four, and is careful to distinguish p from q. The errors are ludicrous 
rather than painful: they are largely from misapprehensions caused 
by unfamiliarity with the historical field and a false perspective 
which confuses places and periods. The portrayal of Clark’s plans 
and campaigns, the estimate of Clark’s difficulties and the descrip- 
tion of the ways he overcame them are excellent, as we should expect 
from a competent war correspondent. From the standpoint of au- 
thenticity, the resuscitation of the discredited romance of Clark and 
Therese de Leyba is indefensible. From the standpoint of interest, 
it is “justifiable” only as a piece of romantic fiction, which is enjoyed 
by those who like their biographies highly colored and their histories 
full of ‘“pep’’—not caring a continental about biographical conscience 
or historical truth. 

The first historically oriented biography of Clark is Professor 
James’s work, marked by factual accuracy and comprehensiveness of 
horizon. To one familiar with the overwhelming mass of docu- 
mentary and printed materials at his disposal, this biography is a 
marvel of integration and condensation. This opinion is strength- 
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ened on reflecting that Professor James has not been content to write 
merely a biography of Clark. Indeed, he has written, not so much 
a biography as a succinct and close-packed history of the Revolution, 
its preliminaries and aftermath, in the West. Nor has he been un- 
mindful of the entire theatre of warfare, government and diplomacy. 
The settlement of Boonesborough, Harrodsburg and the Cumberland 
region; the battle of King’s Mountain; the complexion of Spanish 
affairs at New Orleans and at the Spanish court; the relations of 
Virginia and the national government to Kentucky and the West 
and Northwest—these and many other important issues are dex- 
terously and closely woven into the historical texture of the 
biography. 

This method of precedure registers at once a gain and a loss. 
The volume gains greatly in historical depth, perspective and com- 
prehensiveness. The biography loses correspondingly in human in- 
terest, for Clark is constantly abandoned, incontinently, sometimes 
for pages at a time, to lay in the perspective and chiaroscuro of the 
picture. Clark is not held in the centre of the canvas, which bio- 
graphical art demands; but rather is made the hat-rack upon which 
the historical paraphernalia are hung. 

Professor James, with sheer impassibility, has succeeded in re- 
maining unmoved by the glamour of Clark’s genius, fervor, energy 
and daring. All previous biographers have fallen beneath the spell 
of Clark’s vivid personality, and written with ardent championship 
of his “cause.” Not so James. We do not feel that he cares how 
Clark comes out of the crucible: pure gold or base metal, or a curious 
combination of the two. Indeed, James is not interested in anything 
which would divert him from just treatment and historical accuracy. 
The inevitable result is a canvas somewhat deficient in color and 
to defend, 
to arraign, or to exalt Clark. The subject, pulsing with vitality, 
clamors for more vivid portrayal. 





vivacity. James almost invariably refuses to take sides 


The life of George Rogers Clark demands searching critical 
treatment. His national contribution, which was truly monumental 
in its results, was completed at the extraordinarily early age of 
thirty-one (1783). His conquest of a considerable area in the 
Northwest, with a pitifully small force, was the boldest and most 
spectacular military achievement of the Revolution. His offensive- 
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defensive operations protected Kentucky, kept his enemies in con- 
stant dread of surprise and defeat, and prevented the irruption of 
hostile bands from West and Northwest into the eastern theatre of 
warfare. 

When Clark, at the age of thirty-six, proposed the founding of a 
colony in Spanish territory, the date marks the beginning of Clark’s 
progressive decline, already presaged by that inebriety which held 
him in its grip. From this time forward we must reckon him as a 
filibusterer—ready to throw in his lot with hazardous and precarious 
projects which jeapordized the neutrality of his native land. Much 
may be said in palliation and excuse for his subsequent decline: the 
slighting of his brilliant military genius by the national authorities, 
their disgraceful neglect of his military claims which procured his 
humiliation and financial ruin, and the active separatist sentiment in 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The bonds of union were loosely drawn; 
the sentiment of nationality was inchoate and undeveloped. Clark, 
conscious of his own genius, realized that he had forfeited the conti- 
dence of Washington, who might have procured for him high military 
preferment. Jefferson, too, who never wavered in his admiration for 
and personal attachment to Clark, realized that his inebriety had 
impaired his usefulness and availability as a leader. 

Profoundly embittered, Clark associated himself with various 
questionable projects, which were all condemned in no uncertain 
terms by the stern and clearsighted president of the new nation. 
O’Fallon’s incendiary scheme, in which Clark was slated for military 
leader, was scotched by Washington’s proclamation denouncing the 
lawless projects of the colonizing companies. During the course of 
Genét’s machinations, Clark, who had transferred his allegiance to 
France, was appointed by Genét “Major General in the Armies of 
France and Commander-in-Chief of the French Revolutionary Legion 
on the Mississippi River.” When Clark, in his military capacity as 
French major general, openly advertised in the press of the day for 
recruits for the projected campaign for the reduction of the Spanish 
posts on the Mississippi, he was endangering the neutrality of the 
United States. We may surmise, from Jefferson’s remarks, what 
might have happened to Clark and his military associates, had he 
actually led a force, recruited on American soil, against Spain, a 
country then at peace with the United States. Jefferson frankly 
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informed Genét “that his enticing officers and soldiers from Kentucky 
to go against Spain, was really putting a halter about their necks, for 
they would assuredly be hung if they commd. (commenced) Hostili- 
ties agt. a nation at peace with the U.S. . . .” For conspiring 
to carry out a similar project, William Blount was impeached and 
expelled from the United States Senate; and Aaron Burr narrowly 
escaped conviction for heading an enterprise similar to Clark’s, 
though on a much more restricted scale. Washington’s vigorous 
denunciation of Genét’s lawless projects, of which Clark was the 
military head, and threat of condign punishment for the guilty, 
scotched this mad affair. 

Clark was one of the nation’s military heroes. No career ever 
began with fairer or more brilliant promise. He was the luckless 
victim of a bureaucratic crime. One shudders to think what might 
have been Clark’s fate had he been arrested by American officials in 
1794, while recruiting an armed force in the United States to attack 
the Spanish possessions; or had he been captured in Philadelphia or 
in Kentucky in 1798 and tried under the Alien Enemies Act. 

Clark’s great service to his native land will always be remembered 
and memorialized by a grateful people. Only the unsympathetic 
and soulless critic would decline to honor his meteoric achievements 
and to cast the mantle of charity over the later and darker aspects of 
a thwarted life which the old hero ended in tragedy with shattered 
frame, clouded mind and broken heart. 


ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA, 
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HISTORICAL NEWS 


The North Carolina Historical Commission receives requests for 
early numbers of the North Carolina Manual, Proceedings of the 
State Literary and Historical Association, The North Carolina 
Booklet, and the North Carolina Day Program. These publications 
are out of print. Anyone possessing duplicates of any of these pub- 
lications is requested to send them to A. R. Newsome, Secretary of 
The North Carolina Historical Commission, Raleigh, N. C. The 
supply thus accumulated will be used to serve the cause of North 
Carolina history by filling gaps in the collections of libraries and 
students. 


Back numbers of the North Carolina Historical Review may be 
secured from the Secretary of the North Carolina Historical Com- 


mission, at the regular price of $2.00 per volume or 50 cents per 
number. 


Dr. J. Edward Smoot of Concord is the author of “The Early 
History of Cotton Manufacturing in Cabarrus,” published in the 
Greensboro Daily News, March 16. 


Mr. Philip S. Henry of Asheville, a member of the International 
Institute of Intellectual Codperation and a collector of works of art, 
has erected a museum in Asheville to house his collection. On May 
15, the museum was opened to the public. 


Dr. C. C. Pearson, professor of history in Wake Forest College, 
will teach in the second session of the University of Virginia summer 
school. Professors R. H. Taylor of Furman University and George 
R. Sherrill of Clemson College are teaching history in the Wake 
Forest summer school. Mr. Carl P. West, who has been instructor 
in history at Wake Forest, will return to Yale in the fall to com- 
plete work for the degree of doctor of philosophy. 


The members of the history departments of the University of 
North Carolina, Duke University, North Carolina College for 
Women, Greensboro College, Wake Forest, and Meredith College 


held a dinner meeting at the Hope Valley Country Club near Dur- 
ham, May 10. 
[425] 
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History and Geography of Yancey County is a 59-page booklet 
recently published by the teacher training class of Burnsville, of 
which Miss Hilda McCurdy is instructor. 


Dr. E. M. Carroll, associate professor of history in Duke Uni- 
versity, is devoting the summer to research in France and Germany. 
Associate Professor E. W. Nelson and Instructor John T. Lanning 
of Duke University have been awarded fellowships by the American 
Council of Learned Societies and the Guggenheim Foundation re- 
spectively. Professor Nelson will spend the coming academic year 
in Europe and Dr. Lanning in South America. Professor Nelson’s 
courses at Duke next year will be given by Dr. Dorothy Louise 
Mackay, assistant professor of history in West Virginia University. 


A portrait of Judge W. P. Bynum (1861-1926) was presented by 
the executors of his estate to Guilford County on April 22, to be 
hung in the Superior Court room at Greensboro. Mr. Sidney S. 


Alderman delivered an address on the character and career of Judge 
Bynum. 


A tablet was unveiled, March 31, in the historic courthouse at 
Edenton to the memory of eleven judges who have resided in Eden- 
ton: Christopher Gale, James Iredell, Sr., James Iredell, Jr., Robert 
R. Heath, Thomas G. Manning, Edmund W. Jones, William A. 


Moore, Augustus Moore, Henry A. Gillam, Augustus W. Moore, 
and William M. Bond. 


Dr. A. R. Newsome, Secretary of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission, was the guest speaker of the Pen and Plate Club of 
Asheville at its regular monthly meeting in the Biltmore Hotel, 
April 17. The subject of his paper was “History in North Caro- 
lina.” 


Professor William T. Laprade and Associate Professor R. H. 
Shryock, of the Duke University history department, are teaching 
in the summer schools of the University of [Illinois and Syracuse 
University, respectively. Professor T. P. Abernethy of the Uni- 
versity of Alabama, Associate Professor Hastings Eells of Ohio 
Wesleyan, Assistant Professor George D. Harmon of Lehigh Uni- 
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versity, and Mr. Culver H. Smith of Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology are offering instruction in history in the Duke University 
summer school. 


The first volume of The Papers of Randolph Abbott Shotwell, 
edited by J. G. deRoulhac Hamilton, with the collaboration of Re- 
becca Cameron, has been issued by the North Carolina Historical 
Commission. In this volume, Shotwell narrates, in the vigorous style 
which characterized his notable journalistic career in the State after 
the Civil War, his personal experiences in the army from the begin- 
ning of the war to the battle of Gettysburg. 


Appointments in history for the coming year have been announced 
at Duke University. Fellows: N. M. Blake, A.B., George Wash- 
ington University and A.M., Duke; J. C. Robert, A.B., Furman 
University and A.M., Duke; and Thomas D. Clark, A.B., University 
of Mississippi and A.M., University of Kentucky. Scholars and as- 
sistants: Miss Elizabeth Davidson, B.S. and A.M., University of 
Tennessee; C. P. Balch, A.B., Franklin and Marshall; H. C. Lan- 
dru, A.B. and A.M., University of Oregon; B. H. Jones, A.B., 
Duke; L. E. Roberts, A.B. and A.M., Georgia; Mrs. D. E. Simpson, 
Ph.B. and A.M., University of Chicago; Miss Elizabeth MacFayden, 
A.B., Duke; and H. F. Peterson, A.B., Oberlin. Assistant instruc- 
tors: William A. Mabry, A.B., Duke and A.M., Duke and Harvard; 
and EK. T. Parks, A.B., Carson Newman and A.M., University of 
Tennessee. 


Fellowships in history and government have been awarded for the 
next academic year at the University of North Carolina as follows: 
Robert Waller Achurch, College of Charleston and University of 
North Carolina; Auxford S. Sartain, University of Alabama and 
Columbia University; and Vernon Love Wharton, Millsaps College 
and University of North Carolina. 


Mrs. Lillian B. Griggs, secretary and director of the Library Com- 
mission of North Carolina for several years, has accepted the position 
of librarian of the woman’s college of Duke University, effective 
July 1. Miss Lois Rumph has left the Library Commission staff 
to take charge of the public library at Hattiesburg, Miss. 
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The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Foundation has awarded 
fellowships to three North Carolinians for a year’s study abroad: 
Jonathan Daniels, Raleigh, author of Clash of Angels; Thomas C. 
Wolfe, of Asheville, instructor in New York University and author 
of Look Homeward Angel; and John T. Lanning, of Lexington, in- 
structor in history at Duke University and author of “The Role of 


England in Spanish Recognition of the Hispanic-American Re- 
publics.” 


The Carolina Patriots chapter, D. A. R., of Mt. Olive unveiled a 
marker one mile north of Mt. Olive on April 10, at the original 
graves of Ezekiel and Mary Slocumb, whose remains were recently 
moved to the Moore’s Creek National Park. 


The Social Science Research Council has awarded fellowships for 
research in social science to Virginia Denton and Waller Wynne, 
graduate students at the University of North Carolina, and Edith 


Webb and Martha Hall, graduates of North Carolina College for 
Women. 


On April 25, the North Carolina Society, Colonial Dames of 
America, presented to the North Carolina Historical Commission a 
large historical painting, “The Baptism of Virginia Dare,” by Wil- 
liam Steene of Chapel Hill. At the presentation exercises in the 
Supreme Court room, Mrs. A. M. Waddell presided, Mrs. Henry A. 
London presented the portrait, and Mrs. Thomas O’Berry accepted 
it on behalf of the Historical Commission. The painting was later 
placed in the western Hall of History. 


The thirtieth annual conference of the North Carolina division, 
Daughters of the American Revolution, was held in the King Cotton 
Hotel, Greensboro, March 6-8. The conference was featured by 
greetings from patriotic and historical organizations, reports, and 
addresses by State Regent Mrs. Charles R. Whitaker and Congress- 
man Melvin J. Maas of Minnesota. Mrs. R. Duke Hay was re- 
elected historian of the North Carolina division. On March 7, the 
Alexander Martin and Guilford Battle chapters unveiled a bronze 
tablet at Guilford College to Dolly Payne Madison, who was born 
in 1768 in what is now Guilford County. 
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On May 13, exercises were held at the statue of Zebulon B. Vance 
on Capitol Square, Raleigh, by the state society, Sons of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, in commemoration of the one hundredth anniversary 
of the birth of Vance. State President William A. Graham presided 
and delivered an address. 


Col. Albert L. Cox was the chief speaker at memorial day exer- 
cises on May 10 at the Confederate Cemetery in Raleigh. 


The centennial celebration of the organization of the Baptist State 
Convention, May 26, 1830, was held at Greenville, May 26-27. His- 
torical addresses were delivered by Professor John T. Alderman of 
Henderson, Dr. G. W. Paschal of Wake Forest College, and Judge 
Thomas M. Pittman, Henderson, chairman of the North Carolina 
Historical Commission. 


The degree of doctor of philosophy was awarded in June by Duke 
University to Messrs. Alan K. Manchester, John C. Patterson, and 
R. H. Woody. Mr. Manchester’s thesis was ““The Rise of British 
Hegemony in Brazil”; Mr. Patterson’s, “Jose Maria Morelos”; and 
Mr. Woody’s, “Studies in the Political and Economic Reconstruction 
in South Carolina, 1868-1876.” 


Among the theses submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Master of Arts at Duke University during 
the past academic year were: ““The Land System of Colonial North 
Carolina to 1754,” by Nora Cliffin; “The Career of Governor John 
Willis Ellis,” by Anne Garrard; “Langdon Cheves of South Caro- 
lina,” by Warren C. Ogden; “Henry 8. Foote, Mississippi Union- 
ist,” by George Lee Garner; “The County Court of Northampton 
County, Virginia,” by Alice Dunton; “Farmers’ Movements in the 
Carolinas and Virginia prior to 1890,” by C. P. Balch; and “North 
Carolina and the American Colonization Society,” by Minnie Grant. 


Memorial tablets to Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Vann and Joseph G. Brown 
were unveiled at the Methodist Orphanage in Raleigh, March 23. 


Mr. C, C. Crittenden, who was on leave last year from the history 
department of the University of North Carolina, received the degree 
of doctor of philosophy at Yale University in June. His thesis, an 
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original study in the economic history of North Carolina during 
the latter half of the eighteenth century, was awarded the George 
Washington Egleston prize. Dr. Crittenden will return to the Uni- 
versity in September as assistant professor of history. 


Arrangements are being made by North and South Carolina for 
the celebration on October 7, 1930, of the sesqui-centennial of the 
battle of King’s Mountain. Governor O. Max Gardner has appointed 
the following committee of arrangements from North Carolina: 
O. Max Gardner, chairman ex-ofticio; Clarence O. Kuester, of Char- 
lotte, acting chairman; Judge Thomas M. Pittman, chairman of the 
North Carolina Historical Commission, Henderson; Dr. A. R. New- 
some, secretary of the North Carolina Historical Commission, 
Raleigh; Mrs. W. N. Reynolds, Winston-Salem; Mrs. A. G. Myers, 
Gastonia; Mrs. Ralph Van Landingham, Charlotte; Mrs. A. C. Line- 
berger, Belmont; C. E. Neisler, King’s Mountain; Clyde R. Hoey, 
Shelby; Ex-Governor Cameron Morrison, Charlotte; Judge John- 
son J. Hayes, Greensboro; Major A. L. Bulwinkle, Gastonia; Sen- 
ator Lee S. Overman, Salisbury; and B. B. Gossett, Charlotte. 
President Herbert Hoover has accepted an invitation to be present 
at the exercises, which will be held on the battlefield. 


Recent accessions to the collections of the North Carolina Historical 
Commission include: diary of R. N. Forbes, 1853-58; diary (1822- 
1835) and manuscript arithmetic of Weldon N. Edwards; Richard 
Stanford Papers, 1798-1816; 289 pages of transcripts from the 
British Public Record Office; Arthur Dobbs Papers (photostats of 
25 letters), from the Public Record Office of Northern Ireland; 
grantor and grantee index books of Buncombe County, 5 volumes; 


and photostats of 11 North Carolina maps from the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin. 


The following articles in periodicals are noteworthy: Avery O. 
Craven, Poor Whites and Negroes in the Ante-Bellum South (Jour- 
nal of Negro History, January) ; William M. Brewer, Poor Whites 
and Negroes in the South Since the Cwil War (ibid.) ; Luther P. 
Jackson, Religious Instruction of Negroes, 1830-1860 (ibid.) ; Hallie 
Farmer, Economic Background of Southern Populism (South At- 
lantie Quarterly, January); Winthrop M. Daniels, Constitutional 
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Growth Under the Fourteenth Amendment (ibid.) ; R. S. Cotterill, 
The National Land System in the South, 1803-1812 (The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, March); T. P. Abernethy, Social Rela- 
tions and Political Control in the Old Southwest (ibid.) ; E. Franklin 
Frazier, The Negro Slave Family (The Journal of Negro History, 
April) ; John P. Thomas, Jr., The Barbadians in Early South Caro- 
lina (The South Carolina Historical and Genealogical Magazine, 
April) ; Isabel Thompson, The Blount Conspiracy (The East Tenn- 
essee Historical Society’s Publications, II, 1930) ; Maxine Mathews, 
Old Inns of East Tennessee (tbid.); W. M. Caskey, The Second 
Adminstration of Governor Andrew Johnson (tbid.); Samuel C. 
Williams, The Founder of Tennessee’s First Town: Major Jesse 
Walton (bid.); Robert S. Forsythe, Andrew Jackson Signed a 
Testimonial (The Quarterly Journal of the University of North 
Dakota, Winter, 1930.) 
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